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Christmas, a Time _ Reflection, especially when it leads to sincere 
for Reflection introspection and personal improvement, is a 

wholesome use of one’s time. That is also true 
in the life of a Christian teacher. Christmas, the anniversary of Christ’s birth, 
is a most opportune time for such reflection. 

The birth of Jesus Christ was the miracle of the ages. All history of the 
past pointed forward to it, and all modern history points back to it. Its nature 
and purpose were so mysteriously wonderful that even angels desire to look 
into it and regard it with awe and praise. But the Christmas evangel, “Unto 
you is born this day in the city of David a Savior, which is Christ the Lord,” 
only becomes purposeful and meaningful to me when I apply the saving truth 
to myself and say: “I believe that Jesus Christ, true God, begotten of the 
Father from eternity, and also true man, born of the Virgin Mary, is my Lord, 
who has redeemed me, a lost and condemned creature, purchased and won 
me from all sins, from death, and from the power of the devil; not with gold 
or silver, but with His holy, precious blood and with His innocent suffering 
and death, that I may be His own, and live under Him in His kingdom, 
and serve Him in everlasting righteousness, innocence, and blessedness, even 
as He is risen from the dead, lives and reigns to all eternity.” 

“Unto you is born a Savior.” When I teach this saving truth to others, 
do I apply it to myself alsoP Is it my greatest source of joy and strength? 
Does my teaching radiate the conviction and trust that I owe to Him all 
that I am and have and all that I hope to be for eternity? 

Christmas is also a time for reflection on the content of my teaching. 
In Christ are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. In Him all true 
education has its beginning and end. But apart from Him men flounder about, 
falter, fail, and fall into utter ruin. Christ is the Light of the world. But those 
who do not follow Him walk in darkness and finally perish eternally in un- 
belief. To know the one true God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent is 
eternal life. But to live in ignorance of Him is eternal death and damnation. 

Am I always mindful of that truth in my teaching? Can it truthfully be 
said that my teaching is Christ-centered? Am I truly an instrument in the 
hand of the Holy Spirit to bring my pupils into living fellowship with Jesus 
Christ? Is it true that I point my pupils to Him as wisdom’s highest, noblest 
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treasure? Does my teaching fill my pupils with the living consciousness that 
Christ is their only unerring Guide in life, their only immovable Peace in 
death, and their only unfailing Hope for eternity? Does my own life reflect 
that I have counted “all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus, my Lord”? 

My Christmas reflections reveal many weaknesses and shortcomings. But 
I thank God that they also assure me of the forgiveness and strength that I find 
in Him who came into the world to save me. In my work as a Christian teacher 
I have the positive assurance of His abiding presence and power. “Lo, lam 
with you alway,” I hear Him say, “even unto the end of the world.” And to the 
end that I may not fear or falter because of the magnitude of my tasks or 
because of the difficulties that beset me, the Savior assures me, “All power 
is given unto Me in heaven and earth.” 

In the confidence of that unfailing precious promise I kneel in spirit beside 
His manger bed with a penitent but believing heart and say: “Thanks be 
unto God for His unspeakable Gift.” Remus C. REIN 


Teacher Appraisal Teachers are accustomed to rate their pupils or 

students, and pupils and students are well aware 
of this when the periodic report cards are issued. But it may not occur to the 
teacher that he is being rated by those whom he teaches. Although the 
appraisal of the teacher is not formal, nevertheless pupils and students form 
their opinions of their instructors. Even young children soon “take the 
measure” of their teacher. 

The question arises: Should a teacher be interested in his appraisal by 
those whom he instructs? The answer: Yes, if he is concerned about the 
effectiveness of his teaching. Again the question: Is the judgment of pupils 
and students reliable? The answer: Yes, to the extent that its development 
has been guided. 

If learning is to be a co-operative procedure between teacher and pupil, 
then the teacher cannot be indifferent to an appraisal by those under his 
guidance. Since his own judgment of his teaching ability may be misleading, 
an indication of his pupils’ appraisal of him may prove to be significant. 
How may pupil appraisal be secured? 

There are teacher-appraisal scales available prepared for use on the higher 
education level. These rating devices cover personality appraisal, assignments 
and examinations, and course evaluation. They give students an opportunity 
to appraise the instructor's knowledge of the subject, his interest in students’ 
problems, the nature of his assignments, the difficulty of the course, etc. 
The individual student’s response is anonymous, 

For use on the elementary school level an appraisal scale may readily be 
constructed by the teacher. Items may be featured, such as difficulty of 
assignment, interest in pupils’ problems, fairness in dealing with pupils, 
willingness to help pupils, making the lesson interesting, difficulty of tests, ete. 
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If pupils are given to understand the purpose of the appraisal, the teacher 
need not fear irritating and embarrassing pupil responses. 

A frank discussion of the tabulated results of the appraisal should help 
the teacher analyze the effectiveness of his teaching and make for a more 
congenial, democratic, and improved Christian relationship between teacher 
and pupils or students. TOK 


Mark with an X_ The November elections are over. Questions now 

arise. What per cent of the people voted intel- 
ligently? Did most of the names which appeared on the ballot mean anything 
at all to many of those who voted? Is the parade to the poles a demonstration 
of the fact that voting is usually regarded a greater civic duty than keeping 
informed? 

Focusing attention on a much larger area of civic responsibility, we see 
that another inquiry seems reasonable. What do our citizens know about 
international events? A recent survey showed that 50 per cent of the people 
questioned at random could not identify Syngman Rhee; 40 per cent failed 
to identify Georgi Malenkov; 79 per cent did not know what the letters NATO 
stood for; 54 per cent did not know what kind of work the United Nations 
was doing. 

Lester Markel of the New York Times presents this tragic picture: “About 
30 per cent of the electorate, on the average, is unaware of almost any given 
event in American foreign affairs; about 45 per cent of the electorate is aware 
of important events in the field but cannot be considered informed; only 
25 per cent of the electorate consistently shows knowledge of foreign affairs.” 

What should be done to remedy the situation? Edgar Dale of Ohio State 
University suggests that “we need to use to much better advantage our modern 
technology for mediating information — print, films, television, filmstrips, radio, 
and recordings.” 

While elaborating on the magazine as a prime avenue of communication, 
he states the following: “If students while in high school and college do not 
‘master’ the art of reading magazines, their future chances of being enlightened 
citizens, of getting a liberal education are poor. Books can tell us what 
happened in the past. Newspapers can give us the thin slice of the present. 
But the magazines mediate between the out-of-dateness of the past and the 
up-to-dateness of the daily newspapers.” 

We suggest that communication, particularly as it pertains to international 
affairs, is seriously hampered by a lack of background information, a lack of 
acquaintance with the stage on which the drama of life unfolds. 

Any episode must be interpreted in the light of contributing circumstances. 
An interpretation of a current event, particularly as it pertains to a country 
(and it often does), requires an understanding of such items as the location 
of the country, its natural resources, its history, the culture of its people, its 
relative size, its population density, its relationships to other countries, etc. 

Of course, step number one is to know that a country exists. It is tragic 
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but true that many of our citizens lack even a passing acquaintance with the 
political structure of the world. How, then, is it possible to judge intelligently 
and assume the rights and responsibilities of a national and world citizen? 

Communication? Yes! But there is little or no communication unless the 
reader is in a condition to receive and evaluate information. We must 


remember that there is quite a difference between communication and contact. 
H.-G: 


Different? Yes! A: “Nope, I'd never send my kid to a parochial school. 
The training they get there makes them too narrow- 
minded and undemocratic.” (Shades of Conant! ) 

B: “You know why I don’t send Pauline to your school? When I went to 
high school, the students from the Lutheran school were usually on top of 
the group academically, but they didn’t act like the others.” 

C: “Sorry, but Joe won’t be in your seventh grade next year. You dont 
have proms and enough parties, and children today need these things to 
get along.” 

D, E, F, G, and so on through the alphabet. 

And then I would attempt to reason defensively. Upon analysis I one day 
realized that the hub of my argument actually amounted to this: “But dont 
you see? Our pupils really turn out like the others.” 

Unfortunately, I was not alone in my folly. Each time a leading light 
aimed a machine-gun blast at private and parochial schools, some of our de- 
fenders said: “Look, we're all going to the same place, but by different roads.” 

If that is really the case, what am I doing in this work? If only our 
methods differ, isn’t it a terrific waste of money and effort for Lutheran con- 
gregations to maintain over 1,300 schools? 

“The best defense is a good offense.” Christian educators, too, ought to 
take this military maxim as a guide to action both before and in the face 
of attack. 

Without question public education has contributed greatly to the strength 
of this nation. Self-sacrificing efforts of its personnel have produced devoted 
leadership for an expanding America. 

Credit dare not be taken away where it has been earned. Yet the fact 
remains that “the one thing needful” has of necessity been absent from the 
public school. And without the Word of God the new creature, “created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works,” cannot emerge. 

A Christian day school is a different school. A product of such a center 
of learning is a different person. His first loyalty is to Christ, His Lord and 
Savior. All else comes second. He does not believe in the slogan “My country, 
right or wrong.” He won't co-operate with every church merely for the sake 
of co-operation. He can't! 

Christ’s disciple is different in his daily life. The limb-endangering hot 
rod with his color blindness is an item which he assesses from unique bases. 
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Others may hoist ’em till 4 A. M. or oblivion, but he can’t. The “tit-for-tat” 
philosophy is out, even if parents decree otherwise. Over-the-shoulder exams 
must go by the board. Even the upset garbage can and displaced fence gate 
are taboo on Hallowe'en (anybody ever hear of Reformation Day?). 

Christ’s creation is different in eternity. The Cross, which has beamed its 
guiding rays for earthly years, now is revealed in all its fullness, in all its 
significance. 

Without a shadow of a doubt Christian education must be different and 
produce a difference. Certainly, we don’t climb into abandoned coal mines 
to escape contamination. Unnecessary social, cultural, racial, or religious 
separation is to be avoided. 

On the other hand, we ought not be ashamed —even in an age when 
tolerance and conformity seem enthroned as new gods—to say that our 
schools exist to be different. We are in the world, but not of it. When the 
inevitable stock complaints are hurled our way, the offensive defense is the 
course to follow. Take the offensive, and make yourself understood long 
before there is a need for counterattack. After all, to have the courage of 
his convictions is a trait essential to the success of a Christian educator. 

Are our schools different from the other schools? Are our goals different 
from those of others? Are our human products different from the usual? 

Let’s pray they are! 

Let’s say they are! 

Let’s be happy they are! FREDERICK NOHL 


A Runaway Little league baseball has spread like a prairie fire through 

the United States. Its growth has been so phenomenal 
that for all practical purposes it defies restraint. The movement has affected 
other sports. Tiny-tot boxing has made its appearance on television. Bowl 
games for midget football enthusiasts are in the making. National tournaments 
are being arranged for the juveniles who are able to toss a sphere through 
a hoop. 

Who wants these programs? First and foremost, the manufacturers of 
athletic equipment. This is a real bonanza for their business; a strike richer 
than uranium. Second, many parents want it. It thrills them to see their 
offspring perform. Third, professional muscle developers have moved into 
the picture in the interest of acquiring a bit of extra revenue. 

Can anyone put the brakes on this movement? Is it possible to do so in 
a country which has an insatiable passion for spectator sports? The over- 
emphasis on sit and scream recreation has seriously disturbed collegiate 
physical education. Must the evils thereof creep, yea plunge, into the elemen- 
tary school programs? 

The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
has passed a resolution urging the discouragement of interscholastic com- 
petition at early ages. And how much good will that kind of feather whipping 
achieve? H. G. 


The Church Year and the Parish School 


ALAN STEINBERG 


A faculty desiring to formulate a 
religion curriculum in which the 
church year plays an important role 
will perhaps decide to combine the 
church season and a corresponding 
Chief Part as the basis for unit in- 
struction. The season already exists. 
The problem is to select a Chief Part 
that will have a direct and obvious re- 
lation to the season in which it is 
being taught. 

The Trinity season offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for a treatment of 
the Ten Commandments. Trinity em- 
phasizes Christian growth. Sanctifica- 
tion is accorded special consideration. 
The latter Sundays of Trinity focus 
the Christian’s thoughts on the last 
Judgment, on the gift of faith whereby 
we are saved, and on James’ incisive 
reminder that “faith, if it hath not 
works, is dead.” A believer who has 
through faith appropriated the gift of 
Christ will naturally seek to let his 
light shine through a life of God- 
pleasing works. And where does he 
find a guide for such works? The 
Decalog provides a vital portion of 
the answer. 

Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany 
are suitable for teaching the First and 
the Second Article. The Incarnation 
is the point of climax in this early 
part of the church year. The First 
Article leads to it, and the Second 
Article proceeds from it. It is the love 
of the Father —the preceding cause 
without which there would have been 
no succeeding effect — that frames our 
Advent thinking in a unique way. 
The doctrines normally taught in a 


unit on the First Article—God the 
Creator, man, the angels (i.e., Ga- 
briel ), the Father’s spiritual and phys- 
ical preservation of His children (the 
ages of Zacharias and Elizabeth, Jo- 
seph and Mary on the journey to 
Bethlehem, the Gift of the Father 
preserving us from an eternal death) 
—are closely related to the Advent 
theme. 

In an electrifying manner the Incar- 
nation changes the emotion of the 
church from humble anticipation to 
the unbounded joy of fulfillment. 
Christus natus est! Sunday after Sun- 
day the Epiphany Propers preach the 
deity of Christ until in the Transfigu- 
ration His glory fills the disciples 
(and the church) with awe. Con- 
sidering the Epiphany theme, it 
would seem advisable to study the 
Second Article at this time. The 
major portion of the Second Article 
may be covered during Epiphany, 
with the redemption receiving addi- 
tional treatment during Passiontide. 

The season of Pre-Lent deals with 
no Chief Part. Rather, a review could 
take place either by test, discussion, 
or both, lasting for as many periods 
as the teacher desires and giving the 
class an opportunity to gain a perspec- 
tive on its progress up to that point. 
Most of the Pre-Lenten season would 
then be spent on three specific doc- 
trines, stewardship, the Word, and 
love. In view of the constant en- 
deavor of the church to develop 
within its people a total view of 
stewardship, a unit on the subject 
would seem appropriate. The class 
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sessions on the Word would supple- 
ment to some extent the unit on 
the Third Commandment. However, 
whereas in the suggested weekly units 
mentioned in the preceding article 
the Third Commandment treats wor- 
ship and the Word, the Pre-Lenten 
study covers (1) Holy Scripture and 
(2) Christ, the Living Word, as He 
comes to us through the Bible, the 
Sacraments, and preaching. The 
Quinquagesima Propers, teaching as 
they do an appreciation of the Chris- 
tian definition of love, provide a suit- 
able preface to Lent. 

Lent is six weeks long. Units on 
Prayer and the Holy Communion are 
recommended for this season, the 
former to be discussed in its entirety 
and the latter in part. Beginning on 
Ash Wednesday and taking its cue 
from the Gospel for Invocavit (Christ’s 
temptation ), “Prayer” is the topic for 
the first four weeks in Lent. The in- 
trospection fostered by the very spir- 
itual climate of Lent is a factor to be 
considered when the teacher selects 
a proper time for the teaching of 
prayer. 

The Holy Communion unit could 
begin on Judica, or Passion Sunday 
(the Judica Epistle centers our 
thoughts on the shedding of the 
blood of Christ) and _ continues 
through the week of the First Sunday 
after Easter. During Passiontide such 
a procedure allows the teacher suffi- 
cient time to impress upon the child 
a realization of man’s sinful nature 
and the importance of the promise 
each communicant makes to amend 
his sinful life. 

“We are buried with Him by Bap- 
tism into death; that like as Christ 


was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life,” Rom. 
6:4. This passage may be employed 
as a guideline for an Easter unit on 
Holy Baptism. After the Resurrec- 
tion, Christ’s visible person was evi- 
dence of His victory over Satan. 
Similarly the baptized Christian, 
walking in newness of life, is an evi- 
dence of the victory of the Holy 
Spirit over Satan. 

A logical successor to the study of 
Baptism is a unit on the Third Ar- 
ticle. The study of Holy Baptism 
would concern itself with the initial 
and sustaining function of the Holy 
Spirit in the life of the individual 
Christian. The Third Article would 
continue the consideration of the 
essence and work of the Holy Spirit, 
explaining the relationship between 
the Holy Spirit and the church (the 
majority of whose members are 
Christ’s through Baptism). Beginning 
the week of Exaudi Sunday, the 
theme for which is “The promise of 
the Spirit,” the Third Article could 
form the basis for class study. 

The Propers for the weeks of the 
First and Second Sundays after Trin- 
ity provide the foundation for a series 
of lessons on the Keys and Confes- 
sion. Should the school year end prior 
to the week of First Trinity, the Keys 
and Confession could be moved to 
Laetare, the Fourth Sunday in Lent. 

The above, then, is a suggested unit 
arrangement combining the Chief 
Parts and the church year. It is by 
no means the only sequence possible 
under these circumstances, but it is 
an approach which has been used in 
the classroom and found rewarding 
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for teacher and pupil. Local parish 
situations may necessitate modifying 
the program, or the teacher may wish 
to change the unit sequence to suit 
his own inclinations. 

In so far as the amount of time 
spent per class per unit is concerned, 
it would seem advisable to have the 
curriculum as flexible as possible; 
flexible in the sense that as the year’s 
work is planned, the faculty accords 
a place in its thinking to the various 
age groups in the school. For in- 
stance, the teachers might correlate 
their activities in such a way that the 
middle and upper grades, in prepa- 
ration for confirmation and first Com- 
munion, spend more time than the 
primary grades on Holy Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. Concurrently, the 
primary department could be study- 
ing a tangent area in keeping with 
the spiritual theme of the school. 

Which are a few of the individual 
grade adjustments possible in formu- 
lating a curriculum similar to the one 
outlined above? Let us begin with 
the kindergarten and proceed two 
grades at a time from one through 
eight. 

The kindergarten teacher can make 
important and necessary contributions 
to the child’s awareness of the church 
year. Since the Bible stories will cer- 
tainly be taught according to some 
plan, why not teach them in conjunc- 
tion with the seasonal theme and, if 
opportune, point out the connection 
between the Bible narrative and the 
season? It has been found that the 
significance of the seasonal colors of 
the church are intelligible to the kin- 
dergarten child. He is perhaps ac- 
quainted with the names of some of 
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the more prominent seasons and fes- 
tivals, such as Christmas, Good Fri- 
day, Easter, and Pentecost; others 
could be introduced at the teacher’s 
discretion. The classroom could be 
decorated with the colors of the sea- 
son, though, of course, if the decora- 
tion is to convey a spiritual meaning, 
it should be in a spiritual vein. 
Baptismal celebrations and Advent 
wreaths are additional activities ap- 
propriate to this age level. 

In Grades One and Two, particu- 
larly the latter, a more extensive pro- 
gram is possible. The curriculum 
outlines, based on each Sunday's 
Propers and discussed more fully in 
the foregoing article, may be fol- 
lowed. Traditionally and practically 
the Bible story remains the working 
core of the class sessions in these 
grades. Consequently, the Gospels 
for the Sunday would receive more 
usage than any other of the Propers. 
Occasionally a phrase from one of the 
other Propers may be introduced, 
perhaps as the class motto for the 
week. The activities suggested for 
the kindergarten would apply also to 
the first and second grades. 

In many Lutheran schools the Bible 
and the Lutheran Hymnal are used 
for the first time in the third or fourth 
grade. This factor, plus the advan- 
tage of increased age of the class, 
will aid in cultivating a greater ap- 
preciation of the Propers as a whole. 
The Gospels and to an ever-increasing 
degree the Epistles could form the 
basis for the class lessons, although 
frequently parts of the Introit, Collect, 
or Gradual may be found useful. Some 
of the Collects are simple enough to 
serve as class prayers for the week, 
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but most of them may prove beyond 
the understanding of the third or 
fourth grader. An explanation of the 
names, purpose, and place of the 
Propers in the church service is a 
prerequisite to a meaningful use of 
the Propers themselves and should be 
made sometime during the first week 
or two of the school year. The chil- 
dren’s initial conception of corporate 
worship and the sanctified life ought 
to be a correct one. 

By the time the child reaches the 
fifth or the sixth grade, he should 
have a knowledge of the Propers. 
This implies that he understands what 
the Propers are and do and how to 
proceed to look in them for the theme 
of the Sunday worship; it also implies 
that he appreciates the distinct and 
close relationship between worship 
and sanctification. The latter point 
can be achieved, since each religion 
lesson, aiming as it does at his growth 
in faith and sanctification, is based on 
one or more of these Propers. The 
course in the seventh and eighth 
grades is largely an extension of the 
approach in Grades Five and Six. 

Lutheranism is not iconoclastic. 
It does not divorce the eye from the 
rest of the body. It has always real- 
ized that man learns by what he sees 
as well as by what he hears. The 
Lutheran school classroom can and 
should reflect this approach to the 
whole man. Certain seasonal activ- 
ities have a visual appeal and often 
serve to make the church year more 
of a reality to the child. For example, 
an Advent wreath, with one candle 
for each successive week in the sea- 
son, heralds by its increasing bright- 
ness the approaching birth of Christ, 
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the Light of the World. The candles 
could remain lighted during the open- 
ing devotions, the religion lesson, or 
the entire school day. The crucifix, 
covered with a violet cloth during 
Passiontide, is a silent reminder of 
sin and grace. Commemorating in 
some way the baptismal day of every 
child presents an excellent occasion 
for a re-emphasis of the theme “Live 
the Baptized Life.” We celebrate his 
birth into the church. A constant 
stress on the importance of Baptism 
might convince the unbaptized child 
that it should seek his parent’s per- 
mission to receive the Sacrament. 

A religion curriculum such as this 
does not have to confine itself to the 
religion lesson. The children’s church 
services, the classroom devotions, and 
the family altar offer various means 
whereby the child’s growth in Christ 
may be implemented. 

The popularity of children’s cor- 
porate worship services seems to be 
rising. Regardless of the frequency 
or location of these services or devo- 
tions, integration with the religion 
curriculum is to be desired. Practices 
will vary. Some schools hold services 
every day in the week, others less 
often. Some may use the church, 
some the school auditorium, others 
both. The prime consideration is the 
recognizable bearing the worship 
service has on the total school re- 
ligion program. 

Let us assume that the church 
building is readily accessible, that a 
fifteen- or twenty-minute morning de- 
votion is held in the church five days 
a week, and that the various grades 
will normally study two Bible stories 
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a week. Given these conditions, what 
form would the worship take? 

As the children reverently enter the 
church, the lighted candles testify to 
the Christ; the seasonal altar para- 
ments or hangings picture the at- 
mosphere in which the church lives. 
The faculty, realizing that repetition 
is the mother not only of studies but 
of popularity, has chosen for the 
opening hymn a “hymn for the week.” 
Relating to the doctrine for the week 
under discussion in the school, the 
hymn opens all services during the 
five-day period. A new hymn is se- 
lected each week. Occasionally it is 
memorized in certain classes. If a 
closing hymn is sung, it is chosen 
from the hymnal, or the children sing 
the hymn for the week which the kin- 
dergarten and primary grades use in 
their room devotions. Since the latter 
songs are often culled from sources 
other than our hymnal, they are 
mimeographed for the children and 
are retained from year to year. 
Prayers and litanies are graded to the 
proper level, centering of course in 
the season, week, and topic. 

Friday's meditation establishes the 
spiritual theme for that day and the 
following week. It directs the 
thoughts of all to next Sunday’s 
service therefore it emanates from 
the Propers. Monday and Wednesday 
the two Bible stories being studied in 
most of the classes serve as the Scrip- 
ture readings for the corporate wor- 
ship. On Tuesday and Thursday the 
teacher or pastor conducting the serv- 
ice is free to select a reading which 
pertains to the general theme. These 
choices are presented to the faculty 
for approval. 
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The above sketch of a program for 
morning worship will necessarily in- 
clude planning the service in detail. 
While the hymnal contains “A Form 
for Opening and Closing Christian 
Schools,” other devotional aids are 
also to be found. A modified matins 
service (Hymnal, p.32) has proved 
successful in several schools. If the 
school observes the major and minor 
festivals of the church year, the Te 
Deum of matins could be restricted 
to those days only. Also useful are 
Luther’s litany (Hymnal, p. 110, and 
Hymn 661) and the suffrages (pages 
113, 115), particularly if the teacher 
clarifies obscure language. The Morn- 
ing Suffrages (p.115) may prove 
especially useful. A perusal of the 
hymnal will establish acquaintance 
with other material not mentioned 
here because of space limitations. 

The classroom should contribute its 
share to the spiritual thought for the 
week. Bulletin boards and areas set 
aside for display purposes could con- 
tain pictures, symbols, colors, and 
other material associated with the sea- 
son or holy day of the church. Sym- 
bols, A Practical Handbook, by A. R. 
Kretzmann, is a suggested reference. 
The children may wish to draw pic- 
tures of the Bible story or stories for 
the week and frame the drawing in 
the seasonal color. Invitatories often 
furnish material for wall mottoes. 
A phrase from the Invitatory is usually 
sufficient. The Invitatory is made 
especially meaningful when it is 
spoken at the beginning of the morn- 
ing service. If the minor festivals are 
observed (Hymnal, p.3), the color 
and theme of the day should pre- 


dominate. 
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In the event the classroom has an 
altar, the latter should be decorated 
to reflect the mind of the church. Per- 
haps some of the parents will assume 
the responsibility of furnishing attrac- 
tive paraments for the altar. If pe- 
riodic class or school offerings are 
received to support some phase of the 
church’s work, the basket or con- 
tainer in which the offerings are re- 
ceived could be placed adjacent to 
the room altar. 


The above activities are not of 
necessity limited to the individual 
rooms. On the contrary, the entire 
school should evidence the Christian 
faith of children, faculty, and staff. 
Crosses, religious displays, mottoes, 
pictures, and posters should preach 
Christ. 

No less than church and school, 
the home should contribute its share 
to religious instruction. The parents 
should be encouraged to celebrate the 
day of their child’s baptism, with the 
faculty providing a devotion or litany 
for the occasion. An annual promo- 
tional campaign for baptismal com- 
memorations integrates itself quite 
well with the Easter unit on Holy 
Baptism. 

A connecting link between the 
school religion program and the home 
is the litany. This prayer, prepared 
by the faculty or selected from various 
sources, could be duplicated, prayed 
in the children’s services, and taken 
home in sufficient quantities for the 
family altar. In case there is no 
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family altar, or family devotions, the 
child bringing home the litany often 
serves to awaken the parents to the 
need for family prayer. 

A faculty which chooses to adapt 
its religion curriculum to the Lutheran 
church year will not and perhaps 
should not endeavor to carry out at 
once all the preceding suggestions 
plus its own contributions. Lest the 
teacher feel on the other hand that 
these activities are purely utopian, it 
should be remembered that they can 
be and have been done. Periodically, 
at the faculty’s discretion, new ele- 
ments may be injected to add scope 
to the curriculum. 

As the teachers plan the course of 
study, they will no doubt find very 
helpful those synodical publications 
for the parish school which organize 
the Chief Parts into units. It will 
prove beneficial to employ those aids 
to teaching. Though not based on the 
church season, they contain study 
guides for the doctrinal unit being 
discussed during that season. 

For a Lutheran the church year 
constitutes the framework within 
which he lives his life of worship 
corporately, and through sanctified 
living. But the Christian does not 
live intelligently within that frame- 
work unless he knows why and how 
he does what he does. The desire is 
not enough. It must be supplemented 
with learning by the most adequate 
agency the church maintains for such 
a purpose. That agency is the parish 
school. 


Stow STARVATION. — Two thirds of the world’s people get an average of 
2,000 food calories a day — barely enough to support life. — Twentieth Cen- 


tury Fund. 


The Word “Discipline” in the Fourth Petition 


(A Commencement Address ) 


A. C, STELLHORN 


INTRODUCTION 


I have chosen to speak to you on 
the word “discipline” in the Fourth 
Petition; for that word, I believe, em- 
braces all the finer things that you 
have been trying to accomplish with 
these children in home, school, and 
church. 

THOUGHTLESS USE OF THE 
LORD’S PRAYER 

It will also remind us of the riches 
and deep meaning of the Lord’s 
Prayer. We say this prayer often. 
These children have prayed it hun- 
dreds of times in school, Sunday 
school, church, and at home. We 
older folks have prayed it thousands 
of times. But its content is so great 
and far-reaching that we seldom pray 
it as thoughtfully and understand- 
ingly as we should. It has been ex- 
plained to us in school and confirma- 
tion instruction; we have memorized 
and recited the Petitions many times; 
we have perhaps meditated upon the 
various Petitions privately; yet, in 
praying this prayer, we have still too 
often done so without a proper atten- 
tion to its rich content, if, indeed, we 
have not just recited empty words. 
At least, that is what happens to me. 


THE CONTENT 
OF THE FOURTH PETITION 
So it is with the Fourth Petition, 
out of which I shall pluck just the 
word “discipline.” Too often we say 
glibly to our Father in heaven, “Give 
us this day our daily bread,” and 
think either of nothing at all or only 


of something to eat, little realizing 
that we would starve or freeze to 
death, and be in every other earthly 
misery, if our Father in heaven did 
not, in His great love and mercy, give 
us each day all that we need to sup- 
port this body and life, no matter how 
thoughtless and ungrateful we are. 
We forget that we are asking for — 
Everything that belongs to the support 
and wants of the body, 

. such as food, drink, clothing, shoes, 
house, home, field, cattle, money, 
goods, 

. a pious spouse, pious’ children, 
pious servants, pious and faithful 
rulers, good government, 

. good weather, peace, health, disci- 
pline, honor 

. good friends, faithful neighbors, 
and the like. 

Nor is that all. Luther merely cites 
examples. Note that he says, “such 
as,” and ends by saying, “and the 
like.” The point to remember is that 
daily bread here means “everything, 
everything that belongs to the sup- 
port and wants of the body,” or to 
a good life on earth, even if Luther 
does not name it. 

Luther was afraid that the Chris- 
tian in his day would think only of 
bread. Hence, besides naming this 
long catalog of things, he explained 
in his Large Catechism: 

When you mention and pray for daily 
bread, you pray for everything that is 
necessary in order to have and enjoy 
daily bread, and, on the other hand, 


against everything which interferes 
with it. 
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Therefore you must enlarge your 
vision, and extend your thoughts far 
out over the fields and the entire country, 
which provide the daily bread and all 
other necessities of life, and bring them 
to us, and not merely look into the bake- 
oven and flour-bin. — Triglotta, p.718. 

How true! Several years ago I read 
an informative article in the Saturday 
Evening Post written by an official 
of the Chicago Grain Market. He 
pointed out how much the weather 
had to do with his business; how a 
single shower of rain over a given area 
had produced almost 20,000,000 more 
bushels of wheat than could otherwise 
have been expected. I clipped the 
article as a reminder of the great im- 
portance of the words “good weather” 
in the Fourth Petition. 


TWO IMPORTANT FACTS 


Before I take up the word “disci- 
pline,” I want to name two other im- 
portant facts about the Fourth Peti- 
tion. The first is that “God gives daily 
bread indeed without our prayer, also 
to all the wicked,” because of His un- 
bounded grace toward all His crea- 
tures. It is true: “The eyes of all wait 
upon Thee, and Thou givest them 
their meat in due season; Thou 
openest Thine hand and satisfiest the 
desire of every living thing.” But woe 
to the millions of men who give God 
no credit, never so much as wait upon 
the Lord with prayer and _ thanks- 
giving. Every gift of grace they re- 
ceive will stand against them in 
the final Judgment. Therefore Jesus 
taught us to ask for daily bread in 
order that we Christians at least 
“might learn to know it and to re- 
ceive our daily bread with thanks- 
giving.” 


weather. 
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The second important fact is that, 
aside from good weather, there is not 
a gift mentioned in the Fourth Peti- 
tion that God does not give us in 
large part through our own efforts. 
We cannot do anything about the 
But we can and must do 
much about the other gifts, such as 
food, drink, and clothing, even a pious 
spouse, pious children, or peace, 
health, discipline, honor, good friends, 
and faithful neighbors. Because this 
is so, people are inclined to help 
themselves, trusting in themselves and 
forgetting God, not realizing that “all 
good gifts and all perfect gifts come 
from above, from the Father of 
lights,” and that their very ability to 
help themselves is from God and can 
soon be shut off. It is as bad to work 
and not pray as it is to pray and not 
work. 

You have done both. You have 
prayed for the welfare of your chil- 
dren, and you have worked for it 
through your training and education. 


THE MEANING OF “DISCIPLINE” 


And now the word “discipline” in 
the Fourth Petition. First, what does 
it mean? The primary meaning here 
is Christian culture or polish. Chris- 
tian culture is not a mere dressing or 
make-up; it is not a beautiful veneer 
or a coat of paint; rather it is a com- 
plete revamping of the whole person 
in mind, heart, and will. It is a matter 
of an enlightened mind, a renewed 
heart, and a consecrated will, and not 
merely the learning and carrying out 
of rules of conduct, such as those of 
Emily Post or the generally accepted 
rules of politeness and civility. In 
simple words, it is good Christian 
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behavior or conduct, springing from 
a right Christian feeling and attitude, 
and all of it rooted in a deep knowl- 
edge. 

HOW “DISCIPLINE” IS ACHIEVED 

How is such “discipline” achieved? 
It is a gift of God through His means 
of grace. It starts with baptism or the 
new birth of the child. That makes 
him a new creature. He is now no 
longer a plain “lost and condemned 
creature,” wayward and wrong in all 
thought and action, unable to “receive 
the things of the Spirit of God,” but 
a child of God, sure of his eternal 
salvation and able to receive and 
profit by spiritual nourishment. As 
a newborn spiritual babe he even de- 
sires the sincere milk of the Word of 
God that he may grow thereby. 

You see how deep-rooted Christian 
culture is. The sainted President 
F. Pfotenhauer, quoting Luther, some 
years ago said: “Good, pious works 
will nevermore make a good, pious 
man, but a good, pious man will do 
good, pious works. Evil works will 
nevermore make an evil man, but an 
evil man will do evil works.” Chris- 
tian culture and polish, or the “disci- 
pline” of the Fourth Petition, are not 
good fruits hung on an evil tree, but 
good fruits that grow on a good tree. 
The Lord first makes the sinner a 
Christian, a good, pious man, a good 
tree, and then causes Christian cul- 
ture or discipline to appear and ripen 
as a good fruit. 

But to the making of a good Chris- 
tian belongs also the child’s general 
education and training — that is, 
everything which you Christian par- 
ents teach your children apart from 
religion proper, such as good, honest 
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work, conduct around the house, 
proper association with other people, 
orderliness, politeness, common de- 
cency, and the like; and everything 
which lower or higher schools, or the 
church, or life itself teaches besides 
religion, such as the common school 
branches, the many forms of school 
conduct, or anything else which is 
good and valuable for our life on 
earth. 

It is the will of God that the entire 
education and training of His children 
be Christian, because they have only 
one purpose on earth, and that is 
to please and glorify God. A child of 
God is not half Christian and half 
secular. He must learn religion, and 
he must learn all about secular affairs, 
but in all of it he must learn to see 
his Lord revealed and glorified, and 
he must learn to use all his knowledge 
and skill only to please and glorify 
the Lord. “Whether, therefore, ye eat 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God,” 1 Cor. 10:81. 
Out of the entire Christian education 
of the child grows that discipline, or 
Christian culture, for which we pray 
in the Fourth Petition. 

To make the child’s education 
uniformly Christian, we need a Chris- 
tian home, a Christian school, or 
schools, and a Christian church. 
Every other system tends to produce 
anemic Christians or religious. illit- 
erates. Bernard Iddings Bell, college 
professor and writer, said some 
months ago in Life magazine: The 
Americans on the whole are religious 
illiterates unless they attended a Prot- 
estant or Catholic parochial school 
or had parents who made a special 
effort to teach their children religion 
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at home. There are exceptions, of 
course, but Bell here expressed the 
severe general truth. 


THE BENEFIT OF “DISCIPLINE” 


Finally the question: What is the 
benefit of Christian culture, or the 
“discipline” for which we pray in the 
Fourth Petition? To say it briefly: 
It places the child in favor with God 
and man. Such a child is at peace 
with God, is sure of his salvation, has 
forgiveness of all his sins, is fortified 
against the trials and temptations of 
this life, makes an earnest effort to 
please and glorify God in all things, 
and is a candidate for all the blessings 
which the Lord has promised to them 
that fear Him. Among his fellow men 
such a child is a shining light in this 
sin-darkened world and a purifying 
and preservative salt of the earth. 
Even those who hate the Christians 
and their church will find such a child 
a typical example of what man ought 
to be; for they see his good works, 
his exemplary behavior, his courage, 
his fine disposition, his Christian pol- 
ish, and will probably, even though 
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secretly, glorify our Father which is 
in heaven for such discipline. Such 
a child is a standing asset and joy to 
the home, the school, and the church. 
What is more, he stands the best 
chance of having or obtaining all the 
other precious gifts named in the 
Fourth Petition — for instance, peace, 
health, honor, good friends, a pious 
spouse, pious children, and a good life 
all around. 

If all the people would have that 
discipline, our jails, penitentiaries, 
and courtrooms would stand empty; 
the FBI and all police forces could 
be dismissed; all strife and wars 
would cease. But since that will 
never be the case, we can only pray 
and work for the largest possible 
amount of such discipline and an- 
nually send forth into the world an- 
other generation of children such as 
these. 

May God bless and keep you, chil- 
dren, and give you an ever-increasing 
measure of that Christian discipline 
which has come to you and for which 
you ask the Lord every time you pray 
the Lord’s Prayer! 


On JuveNILE Deinguency. — “Child crime still makes big news, and 
there are some adults who would solve the problem by throwing them all in 
jail or by trebling the police force. Actually, only a minute percentage of 
youth is involved, and there are certain facts that we must remember. One is 
that the greatest cause of youth delinquency is idleness. When boys and girls 
are not in school; when they have no other responsibility than to walk the 
streets or join gangs, there is usually only one result, and that is trouble. 
The single greatest cure for youth delinquency is a well-organized program 
of education, recreation, and work-learn experiences for older boys and girls. 
The churches, the homes, the schools, and every agency should join hands 
on a year-round basis in the community to provide activities for youth. 

“It shall be my purpose not only to ask schools to redouble their efforts, 
but I will appoint a new state educational policies commission, and this matter 
will be one of several problems placed before it at the first meeting.” 

Ciair L. TAYLOR 
Michigan’s State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The Multiple Choir Program 


CarL SCHALK 


One of the means which has been 
quite consistently overlooked by many 
of our churches as an agency to ex- 
tend and project their influence is the 
multiple choir program. As it is set 
up in practice, the multiple choir pro- 
gram is a program which seeks to 
provide opportunity for participation 
in choral activities at all age levels 
which can profitably be served. This 
is essentially an enlargement of the 
traditional situation found in most 
parishes where a choir of adults pro- 
vides most of the choral music, as- 
sisted occasionally by a children’s 
choir in those congregations which 
have a Christian elementary school. 
Since the multiple choir program has 
been used with such success by an 
increasingly large number of churches, 
especially Congregational, Presbyte- 
rian, and Methodist churches, it 
would seem desirable to inspect this 
program more closely to determine to 
what extent our churches might adopt 
the features which may be of service 
to us in our parish work. While, in 
general, the multiple choir program 
has been found in larger parishes, the 
principles upon which it is based 
apply equally to smaller parishes. 

The recent adoption of the multiple 
choir program at the church served 
by the writer came as a result of a 
definitely felt need on the part of the 
pastors and the director of music. 
With three regular services each Sun- 
day morning (two English and one 
German), only the last service each 
morning had a choir regularly par- 
ticipating. In the other services, 


choral participation was spotty and 
irregular — often being limited to spe- 
cial church festivals or by the time 
required to learn a new piece of 
music. This was hardly a practical 
solution nor good stewardship of the 
time and talents of the people in- 
volved. With two choirs — the chil- 
dren’s choir and the adult choir — 
we set as our goal the participation 
of one choir in each divine service 
held in our church. While we planned 
for one choir in each service, for spe- 
cial festivals, etc., several choirs were 
definitely in the planning. To reach 
this goal, the multiple choir program 
was put into effect. 

In order to implement such a pro- 
gram, two basic assumptions had to 
be made: (1) that many more of the 
members of our congregation could 
and should be active in congrega- 
tional organizations and congrega- 
tional worship life, and (2) that it is 
possible and desirable to carry on a 
continuous program of musical train- 
ing and training in worship among 
the members of our congregation. 
The first of these assumptions has 
been repeated so often that it has 
become a truism. The second is lim- 
ited only by the training, skill, and 
ingenuity of the leaders of such a 
program. 

The advantages which we believed 
such a program could and should pro- 
vide and which are distinguishing 
features of the multiple choir program 
follow. 


A continuous program of choral 
training and participation. Such a 
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program might well begin at the age 
when the child is ready to enter ele- 
mentary school and continue through 
adulthood. Paul J. Miller (in his book 
Youth Choirs, page 17) advocates be- 
ginning as early as five years of age. 
For our purposes, however, it seems 
doubtful whether these children 
would be able to contribute very 
regularly toward a real worship ex- 
perience. By eliminating the “gaps” 
in our program where singers drop 
out of the choral program because 
there is no group in which they can 
participate, we would be building a 
steady stream of singers who would 
progress from one group to the next 
as they grew older. While perhaps 
not every singer would choose to con- 
tinue through to the end of the choral 
program, the percentage which would 
would stabilize the membership of the 
various choirs to a greater extent than 
has been the case in many parishes. 
The development of singing skills 
would be greatly facilitated by such 
a program. As a child progresses 
through the various groups, he may 
expect to come into contact with a 
great variety of materials — materials 
which will progress from the simple 
to the more complex. Each stage of 
his development would provide the 
experience and skills necessary to pre- 
pare him for the next stage in the 
choral program. 

Such a program would reach a 
larger number of participants. Every 
church choir is faced with the prob- 
lem of where to find singers. If, by 
beginning when the child is young, 
we provide opportunity for a con- 
tinuous program, we should be more 
systematically providing for the con- 
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tinued participation of a larger num- 
ber of people. It has been found that 
the multiple choir program will gen- 
erally attract a larger number of 
singers for all groups than if only one 
or two choirs are active. Young people 
who may hesitate at the prospect of 
rehearsing with adults may be more 
inclined to participate if they know 
that only their age group is involved. 
Likewise many adults have certain 
reservations about participating in 
groups with much younger people. 

The various age groupings would 
be more closely differentiated, that is, 
each choir would be composed of the 
same age group. By placing together 
those whose ages are closely aligned, 
we are able to maintain a more ho- 
mogeneous group and avoid those 
irritations and antagonisms which al- 
most inevitably arise when different 
age groups are placed together. This 
also greatly facilitates scheduling of 
rehearsals as well as the particular 
approach of the director to the group 
and to the control of the group. High 
school students are generally free at 
times when it may be impossible for 
adults or children to meet for re- 
hearsals. Each group may meet at 
a time convenient to all concerned. 

Such a program would provide 
choral music for each of the Sunday 
services as well as for special festivals 
and the lesser services. It was defi- 
nitely not our objective that each 
choir had to sing an anthem or motet 
at each appearance. Rather, this pro- 
gram provided us with the oppor- 
tunity to restore and adapt many of 
the liturgical and semiliturgical us- 
ages of our church and bring them 
into common use, such as the singing 
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of the propers, the use of other chants, 
the alternatimpraxis, etc. The atti- 
tudes toward these practices and us- 
ages, formed by choirs at all levels, 
developed through their continued 
use in the service, can be of tre- 
mendous value in the development of 
more varied and richly devotional 
worship experiences. 


This program would provide an op- 
portunity to keep all age groups in- 
terested and active in the church's 
work, A recent survey of our congre- 
gation showed that only 40% of the 
people were active members in any 
organization — 60% were contributing 
virtually nothing in terms of organ- 
izational activity. A multiple choir 
program would certainly present an 
opportunity for real service to at least 
some of the members of this group. 

With these basic considerations in 
the background, the following mul- 
tiple choir plan was set up at the 
beginning of the past year: 

The Choir of the Parish School 

(included Grades 5—8) 

The Youth Choir (high school age) 

The Senior Choir (post high school) 

The Chapel Choir 

(small group of adults) 

The Choir of the Parish School was 
composed of those children from the 
four upper grades who volunteered 
for this group. They rehearsed daily 
at the school and together with the 
Senior Choir shared the greater part 
of the services, appearing at least 
once each Sunday. The group has 
averaged about fifty members for the 
last two years. 

The Youth Choir was begun this 
past year with fifteen high school 
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freshmen (all of whom had sung the 
previous year in the Parish School 
Choir). This present year we will 
add this year’s freshmen to last year’s 
group and are anticipating a group of 
twenty-five to thirty freshmen and 
sophomores. 

The Senior Choir is a group of forty 
members which appears each Sunday 
morning, alternating with the Choir 
of the Parish School between the 
early and the last services. The 
Chapel Choir is a group of ten adults, 
partly from the Senior Choir, which 
gave additional time each week in 
preparing music for which it was 
specially suited. 

Through the operation of the mul- 
tiple choir program we have been 
able to have a choir participate in 
every divine service throughout the 
year, a fact which has been appre- 
ciated by many congregation mem- 
bers. 

The choice of these particular 
groups as the starting point for our 
multiple choir program were not the 
Only possible choices, but were ones 
which seemed to best fit our partic- 
ular situation. Other possible groups 
which might be made the starting 
point for a multiple choir program 
could include: 


The Sunday School Choir. — In con- 
gregations which have no Christian 
day school this possibility would seem 
to be a most logical one. Why should 
the Sunday school children participate 
as a group in the service only on one 
or two special Rally Day services? 
The Sunday School Choir may be 
found in several other denominations 
which have no parochial schools. 
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The Walther League Choir. —In 
many localities, the Walther League 
Choir or local choral union has been 
the accepted practice. 


The Male or Treble Choir. — These 
choirs, while long the stand-by of 
many congregations, have been dis- 
continued in many places. The local 
men’s club or ladies’ society might be 
a starting point for a logical addition 
to your congregation’s choral pro- 


gram. 

The Boys’ Choir. — A choir of well- 
trained unchanged boy voices is a 
rare treat. The appeal of this type of 
group extends to parents as well as 
the boys themselves. We would do 
well to encourage more organizations 


of this type where possible. 


The Intermediate Girls’ Choir. — 
Often, where a lack of changed boys’ 
voices is in evidence, the intermediate 
(high school age) girls’ choir has been 
a happy solution. 

The Christian Day School may be 
used in many different ways to sup- 
plement the choral program. Some 
congregations have each room par- 
ticipate in services periodically (espe- 
cially during Advent and Lent). 
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Larger schools often have a primary, 
intermediate, and upper-grade choir. 

Obviously, these are not the only 
avenues of approach to the multiple 
choir program. Other ideas will pre- 
sent themselves as each group seeks 
to adapt the multiple choir program 
to the needs of its particular congre- 
gation. Neither should anyone attempt 
to employ all of these suggestions — 
that would be virtually impossible. 
Rather let those responsible for the 
musical program in the congregation 
choose that program which will en- 
able a congregation to put into effect 
a continuous program of choral-wor- 
ship participation. It would seem that 
far too many congregations are under- 
estimating the potential in such a 
program. 

The aim of the multiple choir pro- 
gram is not the mere multiplication 
of organizations, but rather the direct- 
ing of the choral program into more 
avenues of real Christian service 
through the corporate worship of the 
church. Where this real purpose and 
intent of the choral program is real- 
ized, the multiple choir program be- 
comes one logical vehicle in the vital- 
ization of the church’s life. 


Some Sratistics. — A checkup on 34,000,000 individual U, S. tax returns 
revealed 750,000 errors in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

Eight educational television stations are now providing programs for a 
potential viewing audience of 12,000,000. 

American college students paid $446,000,000 in fees during 1951—52. This 
sum does not include tuition payments made by the Veterans Administration. 

About 300,000 teaching and nonteaching school employees belong to 678 
educational credit unions with total assets of $125,000,000. 

There are 16,000 professional authors in the United States today, 3,000 


more than there were in 1940. 


During 1953, ten fatalities occurred in school, college, and sandlot football, 
says the National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations. This 
is 1.54 per cent per 100,000 participants. 


The Classroom Aquarium 
Joun W. Kiorz 


If you want to make your classroom 
the center of interest in the school, if 
you want your room to be crowded 
before and after school and during the 
recess, see that you have a few ani- 
mals in it. Of course, if you are the 
sort of teacher who doesn’t want the 
children in the classroom before and 
after school, then don’t bring animals 
into your classroom. Suggest doing so 
to some other teacher, and the chil- 
dren will spend their free time in his 
classroom. 

By having animals in the classroom, 
you not only will arouse the interest 
of children, but also give them an 
opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with the animals (and prob- 
ably with you, too), and your science 
lessons will become more meaningful 
to them. 

Many teachers hesitate to bring ani- 
mals into the classroom, because they 
are fearful that it will take a great 
deal of time to care for them. Others 
hesitate because they have no idea 
how to care and provide for them. 
Still others have tried at one time or 
another, only to have the animals die. 
They have become discouraged and 
have little incentive to try again. 

Actually it need not take any of the 
teacher’s time to care for the animals. 
In most cases the children can care 
for them and will be happy to do so. 
Many animals do not require a great 
deal of attention. However, there are 
a few which can be kept alive in the 
classroom only with difficulty. These 
are the ones to avoid. 

When he brings animals into the 
classroom, one of the first things the 


teacher must do is to try to duplicate 
the animal’s habitat as closely as pos- 
sible. This means that he must be 
familiar with its natural requirements, 
such as temperature, moisture, light, 
and food. If these are such that they 
cannot readily be duplicated in the 
classroom, then that animal should 
not be brought to school, for it will 
probably only die, to the great dis- 
appointment of both teacher and 
pupils. 

To begin a program of bringing 
life into the classroom, you will prob- 
ably want to start a fresh-water aquar- 
ium. Do not buy too large a tank: 
a six- to nine-gallon aquarium is 
usually ample. If you buy too large 
a tank, you will find it difficult to 
move when it is filled with water. The 
aquarium should be rectangular rather 
than round, for visibility is poor 
through curved glass. 

The aquarium should be thoroughly 
cleaned. If it has been used pre- 
viously as an aquarium, it should be 
washed thoroughly with soap and am- 
monia water. The sand or gravel to 
be used in the aquarium should be 
cleaned thoroughly in running water. 
One or two inches of sand or gravel 
should be put into the bottom of the 
aquarium. 

Now you are ready to add the water 
to the aquarium. If possible, you 
should procure it from a pond. Water 
from a creek or a river may be con- 
taminated and hence unsatisfactory. 
If you must use tap water, it should 
stand in the open for a day or two. 
This will permit some of the harmful 
gases that it is likely to contain to 
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bubble out. In pouring the water into 
the aquarium, pour it on a sheet of 
paper or a paper towel. Otherwise 
you will stir up the sand and gravel, 
and your aquarium will be murky 
for some time. 

The aquarium may be planted after 
the water has been put into it. Or- 
dinarily you should use both rooted 
plants and free floating plants. It is 
best to buy these in a pet shop. Those 
that are collected wild may not thrive 
in the aquarium. Moreover, they are 
likely to contain a great many algae, 
which may prove to be a problem in 
the aquarium, or they may bring in 
plant and animal diseases. The plants 
provide a natural habitat for the fish. 
They also supply food and oxygen. 
Plants utilize some of the excreta 
thrown off by the fish and other ani- 
mals. 

It is best not to crowd the plants 
at the beginning: they may die, decay, 
and foul the water. If conditions are 
right, growth should be noticed within 
about two weeks after planting. If the 
water does not clear up within a few 
days after planting, it may be that 
there are some dead or decaying 
plants in the aquarium. 

After the aquarium has_ been 
planted, it should be permitted to 
stand three or four days before the 
animals are added to it. When you 
stock the aquarium, it is important 
not to overcrowd it. In general, there 
should be one gallon of water for each 
inch of fish. Ordinarily it is bet- 
ter to have several small fish rather 
than one large one. Rather than de- 
pend on the commonplace goldfish, 
you will find it interesting to have 
minnows, dace, bullheads, or sunfish 


in your aquarium. These are native 
to most areas. 

In addition to the fish, there should 
be six to a dozen snails. Snails are 
valuable as scavengers. They also eat 
algae and help to keep down their 
growth. Also a small clam or a newt 
may be kept in the aquarium. 

The tank should have a cover. Any 
piece of glass cut to the right size 
will be satisfactory. The sharp edges 
should be taken off so that no child 
cuts himself. The cover will keep out 
dirt and debris. It will, in addition, 
prevent rapid changes in the water 
temperature; and it will reduce evap- 
oration. This last fact is important, 
since you do not want to introduce 
water into the balanced aquarium un- 
less absolutely necessary. 

When you feed the animals in the 
aquarium, one principle that must be 
followed is that they must be fed 
sparingly. There is little likelihood 
that the animals will starve to death. 
Cold-blooded animals can go for long 
periods of time without food. You 
are far more likely to overfeed than 
to underfeed them. Moreover, food 
that is not consumed is likely to 
decay, contaminate the aquarium, and 
kill the fish. Almost any commercial 
fish food will satisfy the fish. Newts 
will eat tiny pieces of raw meat. The 
snails and clams need not be fed. 

Proper care of the aquarium re- 
quires also that dead animals be re- 
moved at once and dead parts of 
plants clipped off as soon as they are 
noticed. 

If plants and animals are dying or 
if the aquarium is not what you would 
like it to be, there are a number of 
things that you might check. First of 
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all, ascertain whether the aquarium 
had been used before. If so, did you 
sterilize it thoroughly? It might be 
well to remove the plants and animals 
and repeat the sterilization if it is not 
balanced within a few weeks. It is 
also possible that the sand and gravel 
have not been thoroughly washed. 

Some algal growth is desirable. 
However, excessive growth is a prob- 
lem. If this is the case, check the 
location of the aquarium. Bright sun- 
light stimulates their growth. It is 
also likely to overheat the aquarium. 
If you do not have a north or an east 
window, a cardboard may be cut that 
will fit over the sides of the aquarium 
that is exposed to the direct sunlight. 
If this is still ineffective, a cardboard 
may be fitted over the top. 

If the growth is not excessive, but 
still interferes with the growth of the 
other plants and with visibility in the 
tank, it can be checked with potas- 
sium permanganate. A few crystals 
should be dissolved in a jar of water 
and enough of this solution added to 
the tank to make it a faint pink. If 
this treatment is repeated three times, 
it will probably clear up the algal 
growth. A permanganate solution 
should be mixed fresh each time it is 
used. 

The growth of algae can also be 
checked by covering a small piece of 
copper with a half inch or so of sand 
when the tank is made ready for use. 
This is not too effective if the aquar- 
ium is already filled with algae. Water 
fleas (Daphnia) will also clear up the 
algae. However, the fish eat them. 
Hence, if they are being used for this 
purpose, the fish should be removed 
before they are put into the tank. 
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After the Daphnia have cleared up 
the algae, the fish may be returned. 
The Daphnia then will supply them 
with a delicacy. 

The plants and animals themselves 
may introduce contaminants. This is 
particularly true of native plants and 
animals. Even aquarium-grown plants 
may sometimes introduce undesirable 
algae and diseases. It is well to pre- 
pare a solution of potassium perman- 
ganate by dropping a few crystals into 
a jar of water and to dip the plants 
into it for an hour before introducing 
them into the aquarium. Only healthy 
fish should be introduced into the 
aquarium. When new fish are to be 
introduced into a balanced aquarium, 
it is best to quarantine them for ten 
days or two weeks in a smaller tank. 
They should also be placed into a 
dilute potassium permanganate bath 
for 20 or 30 minutes. 

Any fish that appears to be ill 
should be removed at once. It is bet- 
ter to assume that the condition is 
contagious than to take a chance on 
killing all the fish. The sick fish may 
be treated in a salt bath for eight 
hours by putting a heaping teaspoon 
of salt into a gallon of water. The 
sick fish may also be treated in a 
permanganate bath for the same 
length of time. This is prepared by 
putting two small crystals of potas- 
sium permanganate into a gallon of 
water. Either of these generalized 
treatments will take care of most fish 
diseases. Occasionally a fish will con- 
tract tail rot. The fins should be 
cleaned and the frayed parts sheared 
off. The ends of the tail and fins 
should be touched with a weak solu- 
tion of iodine or Mercurochrome. 


Sei To Gakko E Ik6— Let’s Go to School with Sei! 


Rospert Epp 


Sei-chan, okinasai yo. “Sei, it’s time 
to get up.” 6 A.M. Boy, that night 
passed fast! It’s Friday already. 
A quick splash of water on his face, 
and Sei is ready for breakfast: a bowl 
of bean soup, pickles, and soy sauce. 
Changing from his sleeping kimono 
to his school uniform takes Sei longer 
than mother thinks it ought to take: 
hayaku nasai yo. “Hurry up Sei, be- 
cause you must let Mother hear your 
lessons before you leave.” 

The Third Reader, page 23. Sei 
stands erect and reads with a clear, 
too-loud voice and careful intonation. 
The story is about Tanabata, two stars 
that meet once a year in the Milky 
Way. He had read the same story 
a dozen times. His daddy, grand- 
mother, big sister, and mother had 
made sure he could read it without 
making one error. Sei did not es- 
pecially mind all this practice, since 
he knew perfection means a good 
grade. And Daddy is happy with 
good grades. 

At 7:30 Sei puts on his knapsack- 
like schoolbag. Mother checks to see 
that he has his books, his homework 
and pencils and lunch box, his paper 
and handkerchief. “Sei, read well for 
Teacher, and don’t forget to recite 
your arithmetic tables with a strong 
voice. 

School starts at eight o'clock, for 
it is July, and in Japan there is wis- 
dom in escaping the afternoon’s merci- 
less heat and humidity. But just be- 
fore eight everybody assembles on the 
athletic field to hear the principal’s 
daily message, various announce- 
ments, and things little boys and girls 
are—or are not—supposed to do. 
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Entering the building, Sei puts his 
wooden clogs in their appointed place, 
slips into his sneakers, and hurries to 
class. He is in the third grade in this 
crowded, unpainted, and dilapidated 
village school. There are only fifty- 
five in his class. Lucky, Teacher says, 
because in many big cities there are 
eighty or ninety in a class. 

Language. Sei gets a chance to 
read the lesson he prepared. In fact, 
the whole class reads it aloud several 
times after listening to a number of 
individual recitations. Teacher spends 
some time drilling both the new words 
and the grammar rules covered by 
the text. The first quarter achieve- 
ment tests will be next week; the class 
must do well or the principal will be 
quite angry. Just as soon as every- 
body can use the new words in a good 
sentence, Teacher promises to show 
the class a difficult Chinese character 
that even the fourth graders might 
not know. 

Of course, Sei is a very ambitious 
and diligent student. Daddy is only 
a trading company clerk, but he wants 
his son to do better; anyway, sister is 
a top student, and no Japanese boy 
should let a girl beat him. Moreover, 
unless a boy gets good marks, he can- 
not enter a good middle school; and 
later on he cannot get into a good 
high school. No graduate from a poor 
high school can pass the tests to enter 
a good university. As every little boy 
in Japan knows, an education at a 
famous university is necessary to get 
a good job. 

Sei is well aware of what his par- 
ents expect. Every class is like a race 
against the clock, like a battle with 
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every classmate. Sei is serious about 
everything with an almost premature, 
adult sort of fierceness. School is a 
battleground for winning or losing 
life; it is not a place for fun or non- 
sense. 

After the forty-five-minute language 
period is a five-minute recess. The 
classroom noise level triples, making 
an atom bomb seem like a whisper. 
Sei is lucky enough to sit in the front 
of the room with most of the prom- 
ising students, where it is possible to 
hear Teacher. But during recess he 
makes as much noise as everybody 
else. A trip to the outdoor lavatory, 
and then the bell. Time for arithmetic. 

Mother was right in making Sei 
memorize his tables well, because 
Teacher does call on him. In fact, Sei 
recites so quickly and with such a 
strong voice that Teacher praises him. 
It is good for little Japanese boys to 
say things with a strong voice. After 
drilling the tables and the different 
combinations for subtraction and 
addition, Teacher lets the class work 
at problems in their texts. Then, just 
five minutes before the bell, Teacher 
announces a test. But Sei is not 
worried. He confidently copies from 
memory the tables his mother so care- 
fully drilled. 

Another five minutes of bedlam. 
Then social studies. Everybody dis- 
likes social studies, especially Teacher. 
It is more fun to read about Tanabata, 
the boy and the girl star and the 
Milky Way — heaven’s river — than 
about how newspapers are printed or 
how we get our food. Sei does not 
have to recite in this period, and he 
is glad of it; but when the class orally 
practices the lesson, he joins in half- 
heartedly. When Teacher finishes 
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giving the homework, and after the 
bell rings, Sei is terribly glad for the 
chance to visit big sister in the sixth 
grade. 

Next is art. Sei likes art because 
Teacher Nakamoto often takes every- 
one outside to draw the soft hills and 
paddies — usually from some cool 
view under that row of sweet-smelling 
pines just beyond the playground. 
And each pupil can sketch the scene 
he likes best. Fridays are art days; 
and Wednesdays, too. Much more 
interesting than music scales or gym 
exercises or catching bugs for science. 

“Get your water colors and sketch 
boards!” Sure enough, the art teacher 
is taking them outside. Sei can’t wait 
to chase frogs in the canal or throw 
a few rocks into the paddies — when 
Teacher isn’t looking. There is never 
enough time to sketch, and Teacher 
is often harsh in saying that such-and- 
such a scene does not really look like 
that, but little hands do the best they 
can as little minds think of frogs and 
stones. 

After collecting the best pictures to 
pin on the bulletin board, Teacher lets 
the class eat lunch: rice mixed with 
barley, some dried fish (for things 
spoil in this heat), a dried plum, and 
a school-supplied glass of milk. Sei 
does not care for the milk even though 
Daddy thinks it will help him grow 
into a big man. But Teacher says, 
“Drink”; so Sei makes a nasty face 
and drinks. 

After thirty minutes of playing tag 
and dodgeball, it is time for the bell. 
Next is a special class promising stu- 
dents are allowed to take twice a 
month in place of gym: calligraphy, 
the art of writing kanji (Chinese char- 
acters). Sei likes the India ink and 
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thick brush, for he knows educated 
people must have a pretty handwrit- 
ing. Every character Teacher reviews 
is one which Daddy had taught him, 
making him write them again and 
again and again. Perfection is a pre- 
cious thing; Sei was determined to be 
perfect. 

The last period is science. Teacher 
listens to some compositions from the 
better students; this is a homework 
assignment on “The Trees in Our 
Garden.” Sei likes to write composi- 
tions because he knows he will have 
to write well to pass all the examina- 
tions —for middle school, for high 
school, for the university. He also 
covets the attention of the whole 
family as he kneels on the soft tatami 
(mats used for flooring), bent over 
the low table in Daddy’s end of the 
room. Ah, the bell: 1:40. Finished 
at last! 

Into the knapsacks go books and 
pencils and lunch boxes and assign- 
ments. After that, fifty-five people 
mob the doorway. Sei generally goes 
home with a few other boys who like 
chasing frogs and throwing rocks, but 
on a hot day like this not even ten- 
year-olds are interested in being 
chased from the paddies by some 
mean old farmer. Besides, it is so 
muggy that even slimy frogs must 
hide deep in the canal’s cool shadows. 

When Sei gets home, mother has 
him run an errand. On his way to 
the fish store, Sei sees a Buddhist 
funeral cart; he immediately remem- 
bers mother’s solemn warning: “When 
you see a funeral cart, hide your 
thumb, or your parents will die.” Sei 
very quickly hides his thumb in his 
four fingers. An early lunch calls for 
a big snack of rice cookies, after which 
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Mother makes him rest for a while 
during the hottest part of the day. 
Then Sei goes to play Samurai — 
which Japanese children play like 
Americans play cowboys — with the 
little boy next door. 

It is not long before Mother's voice 
calls: Homework. Soon after that, 
supper — chopped cucumbers, fried 
fish, and of course the usual rice 
watered down with barley, the stale 
tea, as well as a special treat — a fresh 
loquat. After supper there are radio 
programs for little boys — stories and 
songs and funny men, so much more 
gay than Teacher. Father does not 
approve of all this nonsense, for little 
boys do not learn anything by having 
fun. Since Daddy is never home, how- 
ever, Mother lets Sei have his way. 

Sei does not often go to bed till 
Daddy comes home to make sure his 
son is the best of third graders. Daddy 
returns later than usual today; so it is 
nine o'clock before Sei finishes recit- 
ing and can help Mother lay the thick 
bed quilt on the tatami. 

To bed at last. Tomorrow is Satur- 
day — school only till noon! But then 
Sunday. Maybe Daddy will not have 
to work this Sunday. If not, he may 
take Sei to the movies or to the park; 
maybe even to the seashore. And on 
Sunday there is no homework. That is 
Sei’s favorite day. Oyasumi-nasai, Sei- 
chan. “Good night, Sei.” Perhaps 
Saturday will pass quickly, but since 
there is music and that crabby teacher 
(do-re-mi-fua-so-ra-chi-do ), Sei is not 
at all certain it will. 

At least he can dream about the 
big blue frog who popped out of the 
canal when his fingers touched the 
water; and Teacher didn’t even see it. 


Report on a Sunday School Visitation 


Dear BRETHREN IN CHRIST: 


It was good to have the opportunity 
to visit your Sunday school in action 
last Sunday moming. Ever since 
I heard that the plan of converting 
the former parsonage into Sunday 
school quarters was completed, I was 
anxious to see the school in operation. 

In general, I feel that your congre- 
gation has acted wisely in developing 
the plan. The connecting tunnel be- 
tween the church and school is cer- 
tainly a fine feature, inasmuch as it 
allows the children to proceed to the 
classrooms after the opening devo- 
tions without going outside. 

The individual rooms in the house 
make possible the privacy which is 
necessary for securing the full and 
undivided attention of the pupils dur- 
ing the entire teaching period. Using 
downstairs rooms for the younger 
children is also a desirable arrange- 
ment. Equipping each room with a 
chalkboard is a good start toward 
making each room a _ stimulating 
teaching-learning center. Bulletin 
boards, flannel boards, and pictures 
might well be considered as items 
which can next be provided. 

Although the ratio of men to women 
on the staff is smaller than it should 
be, you have made a good start in the 
proper direction. The arrangement of 
having one of the three board of ed- 
ucation members present each Sunday 
morning is excellent. Besides provid- 
ing a wholesome influence by their 
mere presence, they will also become 
acquainted with the operation and 
needs of the Sunday school at first 
hand. One teacher had nineteen pu- 


pils in his class. That number, I feel, 
is not too great with an able teacher 
in charge, but the room in which this 
particular class was meeting was too 
small, as he himself pointed out. An 
overcrowded room is pretty good evi- 
dence, however, that the teacher is 
attracting and holding his pupils. 

Several of the rooms seemed to be 
too crowded, not because of the num- 
ber of pupils in the groups, but be- 
cause of the size of the furniture. The 
tables seemed to be wider than neces- 
sary, thus preventing any movement, 
even by the teacher. One or two 
tables also seemed too high for the 
size of the pupils. 

The cool weather brought out some 
jackets and coats, and some of the 
children were wearing them all 
through the session. Some teachers, 
especially those who are not profes- 
sionally trained, are not aware of the 
need for the physical comfort of their 
pupils, and so they do not give proper 
attention to such details as tempera- 
ture, light, and ventilation control. 
This might serve as the basis for a 
discussion in a forthcoming teacher 
meeting. Are you considering install- 
ing hooks or racks for outer garments 
during the winter months? 

Some of the hallways were rather 
dark, whether because of inadequate 
lighting or because the lights were 
not switched on, I am not certain. 
New pupils especially should be made 
to feel that the entire Sunday school 
experience is most pleasant. This feel- 
ing can be strengthened by well- 
lighted hallways and stairs. Both 
light-color paint and good artificial 
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lighting contribute to this condition. 
Definite and clear identification of the 
doors for the various rooms will also 
assist the occasional late pupil to find 
his own class. Awareness of many 
such details will help to attract and 
hold pupils. Your practice of present- 
ing each new or visiting pupil with 
a pencil containing your local imprint 
is a good public relations procedure, 
I feel. 

Has some thought been given to the 
possibility of dividing the upper and 
lower departments during the open- 
ing devotions? The church proper 
and the basement auditorium would 
make this division possible as far as 
space facilities are concerned. The 
reason for this suggestion is, of course, 
the desire for a differentiation of ma- 
terials and approach for the two age 
groups. The number and type of 
hymns which are used and taught 
during the opening portion of the 
session would also make this a desir- 
able practice. Then, too, projected 
materials could be used in the base- 
ment, since they cannot be used in 
the individual classrooms. Because of 
the divided curriculum in the present 
materials, the group would have to be 
divided for that type of procedure. 
The use of the two meeting places 
makes division possible. 

Some of the classes were dismissed 
before others, thus disturbing those 
that were still in session. A signal in- 
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dicating the closing time would rem- 
edy the situation very simply. 

Do all or most pupils attend the 
church service after Sunday school? 
If not, have you considered whether 
they feel that your opening devotions 
with your sermonet has constituted 
their “churchgoing” for the day? 
The October-December 1953 (Junior 
to Senior Division) Sunday School 
Teacher carried an article on this 
subject. 


The purpose of this visit was pri- 
marily to observe the utilization of 
your facilities. I should like to ob- 
serve the classes and teachers in ac- 
tion some time also if that would be 
desired. In the meantime, in addition 
to the regular teacher meetings and 
the training courses which our church 
has published, I would recommend 
the use of the teacher-training film- 
strips “Successful Teaching” which 
are listed on the enclosed blank. They 
are available from the District Office 
of Education. About 25 teacher 
groups in our District have used them 
and found them very helpful. 

May the Lord imbue all the mem- 
bers of your congregation with a zeal 
for the training of all those whom He 
places into your sphere of influence. 


In the service of the Savior, 
ARTHUR L. AMT 


Executive Secretary 
District Board of Education 


Some Basic REQUIREMENTS. — Whom, then, do I call educated? First, 
those who control circumstances instead of being mastered by them, those who 
meet all occasions manfully and act in accordance with intelligent thinking, 
those who are honorable in all dealings, who treat good-naturedly persons 
and things that are disagreeable, and, furthermore, those who hold their 
pleasures under control and are not overcome by misfortune, finally those 
who are not spoiled by success. — IsocraTEs. 


So You Are a Principal 
A. W. BATHJE 


During the past several decades 
your responsibilities as principal of 
one of our parish schools have been 
increasing. This is not only true of 
your duties as they apply directly to 
the school itself, but also to the pro- 
gram of Christian education as con- 
ceived of in a broader sense. 

Obviously, the key and core of your 
church’s educational program is your 
elementary school. However, the 
other agencies concerned with Chris- 
tian education must receive your se- 
rious concern also. 

What are your qualifications to 
meet your obligations? Added re- 
sponsibilities require better training. 
Certain spiritual, mental, and personal 
qualities are requisites for efficient 
service. You must be a sincere Chris- 
tian, enthusiastic in the cause of 
Christian education and zealous in 
the winning and preserving of pre- 
cious souls. You must be a student, 
looking to the future, accepting that 
which is good, retaining the tried and 
true, ever anticipating the needs of 
children and adults. Certain person- 
ality traits are also desirable. Some 
of these might be integrity, under- 
standing, insight, patience, tolerance, 


and dependability. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


The administration and supervision 
of the parish school is, of course, your 
prime duty. This is becoming increas- 
ingly taxing. Particularly the prob- 
lems of school management are grow- 
ing more complex. The breakdown of 
discipline is perhaps one of the great- 


est factors in making your work diffi- 
cult. This is a special challenge to 
you, a principal of a Christian school. 
To achieve good results, you and 
your colleagues must work as a united 
team constantly aiding the children 
in your charge to derive the greatest 
benefits possible from their school. 
Equipment, facilities, and teaching 
procedures must be maintained at the 
highest productive level. Further- 
more, you will put forth continuous 
efforts to bring into the scope of 
Christian education an increasingly 
large number of children. Here your 
missionary zeal will find expression. 
Children of the community who are 
not members of your church are also 
in need of the Savior. Your spiritual 
and personal qualities will be im- 
portant factors in mission work. 


YE PARENTS! 

The success of the parish school de- 
pends a great deal on co-operation 
with the home. Therefore you and 
your faculty will leave no stone un- 
turned in bringing the home and 
school close to each other. In parent 
groups and through home visits par- 
ents should be aided and advised in 
child training. You will initiate parent 
interviews, visits in the home, edu- 
cational programs, class demonstra- 
tions, social gatherings of the family 
and school, in short, anything which 
tends toward establishing rapport be- 
tween parents, teachers, and children. 

The “forgotten factor” in many a 
home and school is discipline. Juve- 
nile delinquency will decline as disci- 
pline in the home improves. A choice 
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must be made between the judicious 
use of the hairbrush and the indelible 
stigma of the police blotter. You and 
your colleagues should lead in bring- 
ing the Fourth Commandment back 
into its proper focus, in warning 
against factors which interfere with 
Christian education, and in offering 
training to well-meaning parents. 
Parent groups should devote most of 
their time to the various facets of 
Christian education. 


WE HAVE A BOARD MEETING 


The Board of Education concerns 
itself with all phases of Christian ed- 
ucation in the church. While their 
primary interest is the parish school, 
their sphere of influence has broad- 
ened considerably. Their responsibil- 
ity includes a great deal more than 
purchasing equipment. 

Board members must possess cer- 
tain qualifications. They must be 
vitally interested in, and enthusiastic 
about, Christian education. They 
must be willing to learn and receive 
information on trends in education. 
You will arrange that a portion of 
each board meeting be devoted to 
educational topics. Speakers on vari- 
ous topics will be invited to address 
the meeting. Visual means are used 
to keep the Board abreast of the 
times. Occasional meetings with the 
boards of neighboring congregations 
are good means of exchanging ideas. 

The Board of Education can be the 
means of integrating the various edu- 
cational activities of the church. For 
example, a single theme may run 
through all the educational programs 
of the church during a selected 
month. 
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USING YOUR FACILITIES 


The alert principal will _ strive, 
where possible, to encourage the 
church to make the fullest use of 
the physical facilities of its school. 
Sunday school teachers meet in this 
building to prepare their lessons. 
Sunday school classes meet here on 
Sundays. Ladies’ and men’s groups 
meet here and devote a portion of 
their time to Christian education. 
Youth groups gather here for social 
and sports events. It would seem that 
this building might also be the center 
of adult education, both secular and 
spiritual. Bible classes, classes in 
child psychology, sex education, social 
studies on the adult level, English, 
church work, and others might be 
offered to our people. Is it too far- 
fetched to assume that many of our 
members need and would appreciate 
such opportunities, especially since 
the materials are presented from a 
Christian point of view? 


AS THEY 
THAT MUST GIVE ACCOUNT 
The number of children lost to the 
church after confirmation has been 
a source of great concern for many 
years. No doubt there are many con- 
tributing causes, some beyond our 
control. However, a method of keep- 
ing in touch with these people and 
also with those who are not yet in 
school or Sunday school should be 
initiated. 
A FEEDER 
While the impact of the Sunday 
school cannot be as great as that of 
the parish school, this institution is, 
nevertheless, an important and often 
necessary part of the Christian edu- 
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cation program. You will naturally 
interest yourself in this phase of the 
church’s work. You may help to 
supervise the Sunday school and as- 
sist in preparing teachers for their 
important duties. In this area you as 
principal may serve the church at 
large by participating in Sunday 
school institutes and conventions. 
Moreover, your association with the 
Sunday school will give you an oppor- 
tunity to work for a more intensive 
program of Christian education. 


THE FUTURE OF THE-CHURCH 

For many of our young people 
formal Christian education ends with 
their graduation from the parish 
school. Continued growth in the 
knowledge of their Savior is often 
confined to a more or less irregular 
attendance at divine services. You 
and your faculty are vitally interested 
in the continued growth of your for- 
mer pupils. You will interest yourself 
in the educational program of the 
youth and do what you can to keep 
them with the church. 
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SUMMARY 


Now, it is obvious that you couldn't 
possibly do all that has been sug- 
gested. However, you can initiate, 
plan, and promote various programs 
and then enlist others to conduct 
them. Thinking and planning are 
your prime concern. 

Congregations without elementary 
schools not only are deprived of the 
blessings of such a school, but also 
of the leadership of a principal. An 
opportunity for professional service is 
bypassed. 

If you are in a large school, it is 
possible that you may eventually be 
relieved of your teaching duties so 
that you can devote all of your time 
to the supervision and administration 
of the school and to planning the 
Christian education program of the 
church. However, rather than dream 
too much about the future, you will 
utilize your time efficiently in the in- 
terest of maintaining an intensive and 
extensive program of Christian edu- 
cation. 


On Booxs AND READING 


— That is a good book which is opened with expectation and closed 


with profit. — A. BRonson ALcoTT. 


— Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready man; and writing an 


exact man. — FRANCIS BACON. 


— Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested. — FRANciIs Bacon. 

— A little library, growing larger every year, is an honorable part of 
a man’s possessions. A library is not a luxury. It is one of the necessities 


of a full life. — Henry Warp BEECHER. 


— Ideas are the mightiest influence on earth. One great thought breathed 
into a man may regenerate him. — W. H. CHANNING. 

— For books are more than books, they are the life, the very heart 
and core of ages past, the reason why men lived and worked and died, the 
essence and quintessence of their lives. — Amy LOWELL. 

— A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian Spring. — ALEXANDER PopE. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


L. E. A. Publications. — Have you dis- 
covered the stimulating content of the recent 
monograph by Richard A. Jesse and Oliver 
C. Rupprecht, entitled Spiritual Growth and 
Professional Ethics. The L. E. A. office re- 
ports frequent requests for additional copies 
of this monograph. 

We refer you to a paragraph found on 
page 43: “It is unethical for a teacher to 
ask children to attend midweek Advent or 
Lenten services and then to insist that the 
children finish as much homework prepara- 
tion as on other evenings. It is unethical to 
let a high school or college chorus give a 
concert or to go on a concert tour, or to let 
a basketball team play a midweek game, or 
to grant permission for a midweek debate, 
or to permit a student to give a piano or 
organ recital on a Sunday evening, and then 
to load on the work or to insist on class 
recitation on the next morning from the 
parties concerned to show that I, the in- 
structor, am important too. What a rep- 
resentative of Christian Education and of 
Christian ethics!” 

We would suggest that this monograph 
become the topic for discussion at your cir- 
cuit or district group meetings. Consider it. 

Another publication which is now at the 
printer’s is entitled “Bible Reading Prac- 
tices in The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod” by Edwin J. Fritze. Pastor Fritze 
reports on a survey made of a sampling of 
members of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod with respect to their Bible read- 
ing and mentions as the purpose of the 
study “that it may lead to a deeper under- 
standing of the needs which people try to 
fill through the reading of Scriptures and a 
greater appreciation of the problems met 
with in supplying these needs.” The pub- 
lication will report on the returns of ques- 
tionnaires sent to 4,618 members. Of this 
total mailing, 1,712, or 37%, were returned. 
These returns are then analyzed and pre- 
sented together with appropriate exhibits 
and tables to show the extent and the type 
of current Bible reading in the homes rep- 
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resented by the respondents to the question- 
naire. 

The 1947 Chicago convention of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod passed a 
resolution giving impetus to Bible reading 
in the homes and by individuals in our 
church. To pursue the objectives of this 
resolution, the Board for Parish Education 
augmented its Council on Bible Study by 
establishing a Bible in the Home Commit- 
tee, whose assignment it was to determine 
ways and means of promoting Bible reading 
on a larger scale. The committee was early 
faced with the question of the nature and 
scope of Bible reading already in practice 
and proposed to the Board that a large-scale 
survey be conducted to find the answers to 
questions which were deemed necessary for 
an intelligent accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives of the resolution of Synod. The 
Board accepted the proposal and appro- 
priated the necessary funds. The publica- 
tion of this survey and its results is a service 
of the L.E. A. to local congregations and 
to members of the organization. We know 
that you will appreciate reading it. 


The L.E. A, Executive Board Notes. — 
The Executive Board of the L.E. A. has 
adopted the theme “Action Toward Objec- 
tives” for the year 1954—1955. This theme 
will be carried out at each meeting of the 
Board. The objectives as stated in the con- 
stitution of the L.E.A. will be analyzed 
and discussed, and an evaluation will be 
made of the efforts which have been carried 
out to reach the objectives. Each meeting 
will concentrate on one of the stated goals 
of the L.E. A. President Martin Duensing 
has assigned these objectives as well as other 
topics to be discussed to various members 
of the Executive Board. The discussion at 
the meeting will then be led by those who 
have prepared the given topic. The Exec- 
utive Board has adopted a_ publication 
schedule for the L.E.A. Yearbooks have 
been planned through the year 1960. Topics 
to be treated and the research which is in- 
volved relative to these yearbooks and under 
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the direction and supervision of a member 
of the Editorial Committee who is working 
with the editor and writers of each partic- 
ular yearbook. It is hoped to project the 
development of these yearbooks into the 
future so that both quality and punctuality 
might characterize future publications of 
the L. E. A. 

The monographs have also been planned 
through April, 1957. The monographs is- 
sued by the L. E. A. are shorter studies on 
topics that are of importance to members 
of our organization. The next monograph 
which is scheduled for publication is due 
to appear in April, 1955. The topic is 
“Home Economics and Shop in Lutheran 
Schools.” The writer of this monograph is 
Mr. G. F. Duensing. This monograph is 
being produced with the co-operation of 
Miss Gertrude Doederlein, member of the 
Editorial Committee of the L. E. A. 

National Lutheran Parent-Teacher League 
News. — Mrs. Stelter, member of the mem- 
bership and public relations committee of 
the N.L. P. T. L., reports that sixteen field 
workers are now functioning to enlist addi- 
tional memberships in the organization. 
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These field workers are located in the var- 
ious districts and are contacting all pastors, 
teachers, and Sunday school associations. 
A packet of material has been assembled 
for each field worker, who, in turn, will 
make materials available to prospective 
members in the field. 

A membership drive has been conducted 
in which all schools having a P. T.L. or- 
ganization but not affiliated with the N. L. 
P. T. L. have been contacted by letter. En- 
closed in the letter was a brochure describ- 
ing the efforts of the new Parent Teacher 
League as well as application blanks and 
directions outlining the procedure of becom- 
ing a member. Readers of this column are 
invited to talk about and describe the work 
of this new organization. 

Interested organizations writing for addi- 
tional information will receive “Lutheran 
Parent-Teacher Organizations” by A. C. 
Mueller, “Work for Christ” by the Rev. 
Maas, and mimeographed guidelines. These 
materials are available free of charge. Send 
for these by writing to National Lutheran 
Parent-Teacher League, 7400 Augusta St., 
River Forest, Ill. 


PEN SWIPES 


® Sir Winston Churchill: “The world is in an awful muddle now. It is dif- 
ficult to find any part of it where a lot of people are not trying to be disagree- 
able to a lot of other people.” How right! And they manage to achieve it 
without any help on the part of his country or the United States. 


@ “I don’t want to scare you,” said Johnny to the teacher, “but Pop says 
if I don’t get better report cards, someone’s going to get a spanking.” — Journal 
of National Retired Teachers Association. 


® The United Mine Workers Journal relates the story of a schoolboy who kept 
a finger in one of his ears. When his teacher inquired about the matter the 
boy said, “My mother says that anything anyone tells me goes in one ear and 
out the other, and I want to remember what you are telling me.” 


@ Are you acquainted with Public Enemy No.1? He is the fellow who 
writes something similar to the following on the margins of your manuscript: 
I wouldn't say it this way. 
Are you sure about this? 
This should be reworded. 
This does not seem to be correct. 


Pe PoP aer ary ae 


Such a person creates doubts and suggests problems, but offers little or 
nothing in the way of solutions. We suggest that he try his hand at writing 
the statements as they would satisfy him. That could be a big help. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: T. C. Appelt, Helen M. Biehler, J. F. Choitz, H. H. Gross, Theo. Kuehnert, 

A. V. Maurer, Elfrieda Miller, Edith Morrison, M. C. Pieper, Morton Schroeder. 


BOOKS 


EDUCATION 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN GRADES I AND II. By George E. Hollister and Agnes G. 
Gunderson. Chicago: D. C. Heath and Co., 1954. 168 pages. $2.50. 


The book is divided into two parts. One third of the volume presents the professional 
information needed for teaching arithmetic, while the remainder gives rather detailed 
account of how the work is to be carried out in Grades One and Two. The entire book 
is written in a simple and straightforward style. 

Since more and more books of this kind are coming in the market today, one usually 
looks for the unique features of a presentation. 

The authors take the position that children cannot really learn arithmetic unless they 
study the structure and meaning of our number system from the very beginning. Conse- 
quently some time is devoted to showing how this may be done with little ones. 

Instead of theorizing about readiness and progress tests, such instruments are developed 
and proper usage of them pointed out. 

Page 50 is very unique in that it lists 17 children’s books which might be used for 
building number concepts. These are not the arithmetic type of book but rather the 
storybook style. 

Throughout the book ample attention is given to teaching materials, devices, and helps. 

Objection may be raised by individuals that the work is not difficult enough. Lest we 
forget, it is not the difficulty of the example or problem that clarifies meanings. Then, too, 
one can easily adapt the ideas given to the work even in the other grades, 

While this book can be profitable reading for all teachers, it is especially suggested for 
student teachers and beginning teachers. Our emergency teachers will want a copy of 
this book on their desk. M. C. P. 


THE ADOLESCENT: A BOOK OF READINGS. Edited by Jerome M. Seidman. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1953. xviii and 798 pages. $4.50. 

Primarily this book of readings, covering six major areas in the study devoted to 
adolescents, is designed for use in courses of adolescent psychology. Every person who 
deals with young people in high school and college will profit by reading parts of this book. 

The six areas cover adolescence: a period of transition; growth and development; 
interests, attitudes, and ideals; the adolescent and his peers; multiple group membership; 
understanding and helping the adolescent. 

The editor has gathered professional journal articles, portions of books, and selections 
from independent publications to bring pertinent research data on adolescent problems. 
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Many noted psychologists, such as Allport, Lewin, Hartshorne, Havighurst, Ojemann, 
Strang, Symonds, are represented in this book. 

The development of the ego covering the various steps from infancy to old age by 
Symonds forms a thought-provoking body of knowledge for a Christian leader or educator 
to think through. ; 

Silverman’s findings on reasons advanced for the choice of clothing by teen-age girls 
is very interesting. The relation of modesty to style comes into play. It is an interesting 
indication of how the teen-ager operates. 

In the field of conduct, four types of behavior were tested — deception, co-operation, 
inhibition, and persistence. It is believed that the future conduct of an individual can be 
projected on the basis of the behavior suggested by the tests. 

This book is a storehouse of psychological data relating to the adolescent. If you are 
interested in him, it will provide you with many an interesting hour. jd. 


TEACHING FOR BETTER SCHOOLS. By Kimball Wiles. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. 397 pages. $5.35. 


This book on teaching is designed for teachers at all levels, because the ideas suggested 
may be helpful to teachers of the young as well as the old. The author makes a major 
point of his own conversion from the belief that teaching was conducting classes in such 
a way that pupils learned the content of the textbook. His own experience made him aware 
of the difference between learning when pupils do assignments and when they work on 
some project or problem which they consider important. This view of teaching as a project 
or an adventure in human relations enables the author to suggest realistic and workable 
measures toward teaching for better schools. 

Those who expect to find blueprints of special methods in teaching subjects will be 
disappointed. Those, however, who see teaching as a means of developing the whole person 
will find this book stimulating and practical. Some of the basic problems discussed in the 


present volume are: Teaching Is Skill in Human Relations 


Teaching Is Skill in Group Work 
Teaching Is Skill in Evaluation 
Teaching Is Skill in Co-operation 


According to our concept of guidance, this book would serve well as a reference text 
for college courses in guidance and personnel work for teachers as well as a reference 
book for teachers’ study groups. A.V. M. 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION. For the Elementary School Teacher. By Theo- 
dore L. Torgerson and Georgia Sachs Adams. General Editor, Albert J. Harvis. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1954. xiii and 489 pages. $4.90. 

Looking at the title, one might be inclined to pass the book by with the thought: just 
another volume about an old vexing problem done in the same old way. However, this 
would be an injustice to the authors. The declaration in the preface is not an idle boast. 
The authors state: “This volume has been prepared to meet the needs of teachers by 
providing a functional approach to measurement and evaluation.” Besides discussing the 
many formal and informal ways of testing, the authors will take specific phases, like Home 
Visitation or Sociometric Techniques, and give step-by-step directions for carrying them out. 
It is indeed a pleasure to read a book that follows theory with practice. The very nature of 
the book not only inspires one to want to try out the ideas but also gives the help needed in 
getting started. Since it was obvious to the authors that all help of this nature could not 
be included in one volume, they listed additional references in footnotes and bibliography. 
Thus the individual might pursue any topic to his own satisfaction. 

The book is divided into four main parts: The Evaluation Process, The Study of 
Individuals, The Improvement of Instruction, and Administrative and Supervisory Aspects. 
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Part I gives a concise treatment of the historical development plus necessary criteria 
for judging techniques and instruments for measurement and evaluation. This part is 
followed by a study of the measurement of the individual’s intelligence, health and physical 
fitness, and personal social adjustment. It is to the credit of the authors that they spend 
a considerable amount of time on the last of these three. It shows how well they realized 
its complexity as well as the advantages, the uses, and the limitations of this informal or 
subjective technique. Part III gives extensive help in constructing measuring instruments 
in the areas of reading, oral and written communication, handwriting and spelling, arith- 
metic, social studies and science, and the fine arts. It was particularly interesting to note 
the suggestion of testing for meanings in the area of arithmetic. The title of the fourth 
and last part speaks for itself. Teachers will appreciate Appendix A, since it is a selected 
list of tests for the elementary school. M. C. P. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF AUTOMOBILE STAMPS. By Nancy Kennedy Bond, with 
60 pictures in full color by Gordon K. Clifton and pictures to color by Robert Boston. 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y.: Simon and Schuster, 1952. $ .50. 

This is one of a set of fourteen books called the Golden Play Books. This book 
presents an authentic history of sixty automobiles, with sketches and short writeups. Children 
will not be too interested in these dry stories, but will like the stamp pictures which are 
done in very good color print. These stamps have to be pasted into squares, placed at the 
end of each writeup. 

When the stamps are pasted into their places, the book will serve as a child’s dic- 
tionary with rather good illustrations. 


Here are the titles of the 14 books: 


P 1 Animal Stamps P 8 Bird Stamps 

P 2 Automobile Stamps P 9 Golden Fun Book 

P 3 Dolls and Toys P10 Trains 

P 4 Airplanes Pll Wonders of the World Stamps 
P5 Flag Stamps P12 American History Stamps 

P 6 Picture Stamps for the Very Young P13 Indian Stamps 

P 7 Dog Stamps P14 Insect Stamps 


E. M. 


DANCE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By Ruth Lovell Murray. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1953. 342 pages. $4.00. 


This book describes the total program of dance in education, especially as it is used 
to enrich the activity program of children. The author defines “a dance” as “movement 
put into rhythmic and spatial form, a succession of movements which start, proceed, and 
finsh.” Miss Murray does not favor the terms, “rhythmic activities,” “rhythmic play,” 
“dramatic play,” and “rhythmic games,” which have been generally used instead of the 
proper term, “a dance.” Fortunately “ballet,” “tap,” and “ballroom” dance procedures 
have been omitted because the book is not intended for a discussion of specialized areas, 
but presents the more fundamental dance experiences in the larger sphere of education. 

Miss Murray takes a very cautious attitude toward social dancing among elementary 
school children, and she comments about “ballroom dancing” that “it should not be imposed 
upon children in elementary grades, for it forces many of the girls and boys beyond their 
maturation level.” 

Development of creative movements and rhythmic skills are emphasized throughout the 
book. Many practical suggestions are presented. The author describes devices and games 
for developing movement and rhythmic skills; approaches for use in making dances; 
detailed analyses and procedures for teaching dance steps; games to improve rhythmic 
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response; dance ideas from songs, poems, and music; performance standards of skills for 

various grade levels; listing of music books, folk dances, songs, poems, music albums, etc. 
Classroom teachers and teachers who have charge of the total physical education pro- 

gram of the school will find helpful suggestions. E. M. 


SocrtAL STUDIES 


THE UNITED STATES POLITICAL SYSTEM AND HOW IT WORKS. By David Cush- 

man Coyle. New American Library original. New York, 1954, 152 pages. 25 cents. 

Political parties, the three branches of the government (executive, legislative and judi- 

cial) and the State and the local governments are treated in their turn in this book. In addi- 

tion, such topics as government and business, individual rights, the American philosophy 

of government are taken up. Chapters on foreign relations, politics, and democracy complete 
the volume. It has an index. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


McKAY’S MODERN GERMAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
By K. Wichmann. Entirely revised by L. Borinski and H. B. Bussmann. New York: 
David McKay Company, Inc. $2.50. 


As renewed interest in foreign-language learning in this country is gaining in momentum, 
textbooks and dictionaries are coming out which reflect the current emphasis on the direct 
method. In a dictionary this means that the recognition of the ability to speak the language 
will influence the selection of vocables and the arrangement, for rapid finding, in the 
listing of idiomatic phrases and locutions. From this point of view the English-German, 
German-English Dictionary (1954) in the Penguin Reference Books series has an advan- 
tage over this one. For instance, under the word get, McKay’s lists nine combinations with 
this word, like get into, get off, get up, etc., while Penguin lists over eighty such locutions, 
individually, not in a closely printed paragraph under the leading term get. — If one does 
not wish to spend between five and six dollars for a more comprehensive book, McKay’s 
will be found very satisfactory for more than general purposes. — Why do the new dic- 
tionaries list only Fernsehapparat for television set, if Fernseher, formed on the analogy of 
Fernsprecher, is also in use? THGsA. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


THIS IS MY STORY. Sacred Art Bible Story. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1954. 16 pages, 8410%. 25 cents. 


This booklet brings the story of the Savior in word and in pictures. In simple language 
the Savior tells children His own story from His birth to His ascension. A beautiful colored 
picture on each page illustrates an incident in the life of Jesus. The sixteen pictures are 
works of art which appeal to young and old. Here is an excellent Christmas gift for young 
children who are able to read simple material. Schools and Sunday schools will find this 
a suitable gift for pupils in the lower grades. T.K. 


STORIES FOR THE MippLE-REApING Group 


JOHNNY GETS OUT THE VOTE. By Wilbur J. Granberg. Illustr. by Sari. New York: 
Aladdin, 1952. 174 pages. $2.00. 


This is a story of a little boy’s attempts to help his father win a seat in the state 
legislature. Johnny enlists his friends, the Scouts (p. 87), Sergeant O’Leary, and all who 
are interested in a get-out-the-vote campaign, but he himself, with an assist from Radio 
Station KZX, proves to be the best vote getter. Elementary political concepts such as 
primaries, platforms, and parties are explained in simple language. Though written, I sup- 
pose, especially for election-year consumption the book can be used at any time as a lesson 
in citizenship. Sari’s black-and-white pictures are well done. 
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THE BOY WHO STOLE THE ELEPHANT. By Julilly H. Kohler. Ilustr. by Lee Ames. 
New York: Knopf, 1952. 89 pages. $2.50. 

This story reads like a tall tale. But they say it really happened on this wise down 
Kentucky way: 

Gyp’s life with Catfish Williams, the rough and crude owner of a third-rate circus, was 
not pleasant. Then Queenie, the elephant, was loaned to Catfish, and the boy became her 
keeper. When he heard Catfish making plans to sell Queenie, he knew he had to return 
her to her master. But “stealing” an elephant is not easy, as Gyp soon learned. And 
thereby hangs a tale of incredible adventure as colossal as Queenie herself. 

The Boy Who Stole the Elephant is a first-rate story by a mother-author who has to 
fight for time to write. I wish she would fight a little harder, for her story-telling ability 
is a gift few possess. 

The full-color illustrations merit special attention. They catch man and beast in many 
moods and poses. Try the picture between pages 50 and 51 for a start. 

“Good Lord” should have been omitted (p. 71). 


PONCA, COWPONY. By Helen Rushmore. Illustr. by Peter Burchard. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1952. 176 pages. $2.25. 

The sign over the gateway read: “CIRCLE S RANCH, Joseph Sanders — Owner.” 
Someday, Chip thought, my name will be up there with Dad’s. But every day the dream 
seemed more remote, for Chip had a peculiar knack of getting into trouble. Only when 
his trick of teaching Ponca to fetch a hat for an apple helped catch some rustlers was he 
accepted as a full-fledged hand. 

Ponca, Cowpony is a simple and warmly humorous story of Oklahoma ranch life. It 
should prove a favorite with the lads who long for the carefree life of the cowboy. The 
black-and-white illustrations are as unaffectedly natural as the text. 


THE BUFFALO KNIFE. By William O. Steele. Illustr. by Paul Galdone. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1952. 177 pages. $2.25. 

Andy Clark’s determination to be a Long Hunter like Uncle Az seemed out for the 
present, for his father decided he had to accompany the family down the Tennessee. 
Dejected at the prospects of a dull voyage, Andy discovered that life on a flatboat can 
be exciting: fire, wild animals, and the treacherous rapids at Muscle Shoals kept everyone 
on his toes every foot of the journey. The Indians proved to be particularly dangerous. 
When French Salt Lick was reached, Andy had proved his right to own a real buffalo- 
bone hunting knife. 

The Buffalo Knife, a well-written and plausible story, accents frontier life at no ex- 
pense to vigorous, forceful narrative. M.S. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GOOD TIMES FOR GOD’S PEOPLE. By Marion Leach Jacobsen. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Zondervan Publishing Co., 1952. $3.95. 

An encyclopedia of indoor and outdoor games, including ideas for programs, picnics, 
banquets, and parties. 

This book was written in answer to numerous questions by young people. “But what 
may we do” approaches the idea of “good times” for Christians from a positive point of 
view and entertainingly treats of such subjects as the social life of the Christian at home, 
within the family circle, at church (societies, Sunday school, etc.), women’s groups, young 
people’s groups. 

The author also lists and describes numerous indoor and outdoor games for adults as 
well as for children; relays, stunts, parties for special occasions, church suppers and banquets, 


picnics and outings. 
A valuable book for the church and school library. H. M. B. 
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RECENT ARTICLES 


“WHAT SHOULD BE THE RELATION OF RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION?” By Henry P. Van Dusen. Teachers College Record, October, 1954, pp. 1—15. 


The relation of religion to public education is currently one of the most discussed topics. 
The writer of this article bases his argumentation on several theses. 


1. The first is the recognition that religion has been and is one of the most widely 
prevalent, persistent, and powerful forces in the life of humanity — in all ages, among all 
peoples, at all stages of cultural development. 

2. More specifically, in the society of which we are immediate heirs — both Western 
civilization in general and American culture in particular —the Judeo-Christian religion 
has been probably the most pervasive and influential single formative influence upon its 
literature, its art, its philosophy, its history. 

8. Religion has to do with the most elemental, the most universal, and, in the end, 
the most important issues of human existence — its origin, its nature, its meaning and 
purpose, its destiny, especially with the determinative and inescapable events which mark 
and mould each person’s life — birth, love, parenthood, death. 


The author feels that “education should take cognizance of religion simply because to 
fail to do so is to condemn its products to illiteracy.” 
As to the practice of teaching religion in public schools, five conditions must be met: 


1. The program in religion should be determined by the educational authorities and 
conducted by persons appointed and certified by them. 

2. Teaching of religion must meet the standards of objectivity and scholarly competence 
expected of every other subject. 


8. The major religious traditions should be appropriately presented. 


4, No student should be required to come under instruction contrary to his or his 
parents’ objections. 


5. The teaching and practice of religion in public education should not be employed 
as an instrument of sectarian propaganda. Rather, its aim must be to furnish the youth 
of the nation with materials which the public, acting through their educational authorities, 
consider essentials for true education. 


“A NEW APPROACH TO THE TEACHER SHORTAGE.” By Erna Hofmann Bowes. 
School Board Journal, October, 1954, pp. 283—24, 


It is questionable whether the approach suggested in this article is new, but it does 
quite pointedly direct attention to reasons why young women should be encouraged to 
enter the teaching profession. Here are a few: 

1. The demand for the services of school teachers will remain at a high level for years 
to come. 


2. Salary scales for women teachers are becoming reasonably attractive. 


8. Women may expect to work a good portion of their lives because (a) in our society 
“the standard of living of our people is increasingly more dependent on money and less 
dependent on the personal services of the homemaker,” (b) young people are marrying 
earlier although military service and schooling are raising the age of male economic in- 
dependence, all of which makes the female the breadwinner for a number of years. 

4, Married women with school-age children find the hours convenient to their continued 
activity in the profession. 


5. Unmarried women are not barred from advancements in the teaching profession 
because of sex. Therefore it is a desirable life’s profession. 
As a sort of afterthought, it is suggested that there ought to be more male teachers. 
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“THE ATTACK ON OUR SCHOOLS: A CRISIS IN AMERICAN FAITH.” By Ernest 
O. Melby. Child Study. Fall, 1954, pp. 19—22. 


This article is a well-worded and timely rebuttal of attacks on public schools and a 
defense of progressive education. 


Some of the attacks are — schools fail to teach the three R’s; they fail to discipline 
the children; schools are antireligious and even subversive; progressive education is the 
cause of rising juvenile delinquency. 


The core of Dr. Melby’s rebuttal is this: “The attacks on the public schools are really 
attacks on our fundamental faith in freedom.” The critics say: “Teach the three R’s, the 
facts of history, and essential skills, but don’t let pupils have ideas. They may think 
dangerous thoughts.” It is the author’s contention that “a wave of anti-intellectualism has 
spread dangerously throughout America. We are afraid of ideas. We are afraid of people 
who arrive at their convictions on the basis of reason and fact... . A school which every 
day teaches pupils how to think for themselves is therefore viewed as dangerous.” 


Is that enough to whet your appetite for further reading? 


“TEACHER BEHAVIOR LIKED AND DISLIKED BY PUPILS.” By Carroll H. Leeds. 
Education. September, 1954, pp. 29—387. 


To encourage you to read this article, we are presenting a few traits which pupils 


dislike in teachers: ; : 
Failure to praise 


Scolds a pupil in front of other pupils 

Does not participate in children’s games 

Easily annoyed or bothered 

Has “pets” among the children 

Unable to keep order 

Detention during recess or after school 
Uninterested in pupils’ activities outside school 
Punishes in front of other pupils 

Will not permit making up work failed 
Punishes whole class for one or two offenders 
Doesn't laugh with pupils at amusing incidents 
Becomes angry at pupil’s failure to understand 
Assigns lots of homework 


There are many others. Perhaps you should see them all for the purpose of self-analysis. 
Yes, there is also a listing of desirable traits. H. G. 


Our Contributors 
ALAN STEINBERG, teacher, First Trinity Lutheran School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. C. STELLHORN, Secretary of Schools, The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
Cart ScHALK, director of music, Zion Lutheran Church, Wausau, Wis. 
Joun W. Kuorz, Professor of Biology, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
Rosert Epp, Urawa, Japan. 
Arruur L. Amt, Executive Secretary, District Board of Education, Wausau, Wis. 
A. W. Batuye, principal, Bethesda Lutheran School, Chicago, Ill. 
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AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


New Professors Installed. —Two asso- 
ciate professors were installed at the annual 
Honors Convocation of Concordia, River 
Forest, held at Grace Lutheran Church, on 
Wednesday, November 17. The two new 
professors are F. Samuel Janzow, associate 
professor of Religion and English, and Carl 
L. Waldschmidt, associate professor of 
Sacred Music. Speaker at the convocation 
service was Dr. W. C. Birkner, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., chairman of the Board for Higher Ed- 
ucation. The officiants included President 
Martin L. Koehneke, and Dr. O. A. Geise- 
man of Grace Lutheran Church. Dr. John 
W. Klotz, chairman of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee, announced the scholarship winners, 
and Dr. Waldemar Link, member of Con- 
cordia’s Board of Control, awarded the 
scholarships. 

Professor Janzow was born in Calgary, 
Alta., Can. He attended Concordia High 
School and Junior College in St. Paul, Minn., 
and was graduated from Concordia Sem- 
inary in St. Louis, Mo., in 1936. He re- 
ceived the Master of Arts degree from the 
University of Minnesota in 1948. After his 
graduation from the Seminary Professor 
Janzow accepted a call to the Lutheran 
Service Center in London, England, where 
he served as key pastor for the Army and 
Navy Commission. It was at this time, 1936 
to 1947, that he worked faithfully during 
the dark hours of the Blitzkrieg on London. 
In 1948 he accepted a call to Monterey, 
Minn., where, in addition to local pastoral 
duties, he assumed those laid on a member 
of the Board of Directors, Minnesota Dis- 
trict, and the chairman of the Minnesota 
District Committee on Parish Education. 

Professor Carl L. Waldschmidt was 
born in Buckley, Ill. He attended Concordia 
High School and Concordia Teachers Col- 


lege in River Forest. He holds the Master 
of Music degree from the University of 
Michigan and is continuing graduate work 
at Northwestern University. He has also 
attended the Indiana University Extension 
at Fort Wayne, the University of Chicago, 
and Christiansen’s Choral School. Upon 
graduation from Concordia in 1938 
Mr. Waldschmidt served as teacher, or- 
ganist, and choirmaster at Bethlehem Lu- 
theran Church, Fort Wayne, Ind. He 
returned to his alma mater in 1945 as 
instructor in music and was advanced to the 
rank of assistant professor in 1951. His 
teaching areas include church music, music 
history, and organ. He has directed the 
200-voice Concordia Cantata Chorus since 
1947. 

A total of $4,250 was awarded in the 
form of scholarships and grants-in-aid, ac- 
cording to Dr. Klotz of the Concordia 
Scholarship Committee. The Scholarship 
Committee was appointed in 1949 for the 
purpose of assisting capable young people 
to prepare for service in the church’s wide- 
spread educational program. 

Concert Time. — The Concordia College 
Choir, Victor Hildner, director, presented a 
Christmas concert on Sunday, November 14. 

The Cantata Chorus, directed by Carl L. 
Waldschmidt, will present George Fred- 
erick Handel’s The Messiah on Decem- 
ber 12. Soloists for the concert by the 
Cantata Chorus will be Lois Blanke, alto; 
Elaine Hinz, soprano; Allan Keller, tenor; 
David Austin, bass. The Cantata Chorus 
will be accompanied by orchestra and organ. 

New Buildings. — A new science build- 
ing will be the next addition to Concordia’s 
rapidly expanding plant facilities. Work on 
the new $100,000 project is to begin during 
the month of January. The architects for 
the project are the firm of Perkins and Will. 
The new science building will be a one- 
story structure with a biology lab and an- 
imal room, a chemistry-physics laboratory 
with appropriate storerooms, and a lecture 
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room to be used for general class purposes 
in the science department. 

This building will be another direct ben- 
efit to Concordia resulting from the recent 
synodwide “Conquest for Christ” offering. 

Superintendents’ Conference. — Concor- 
dia will be host to the Superintendents’ 
Conference on December 7, 8, 9. The 
superintendents and counselors in parish 
education of the synodical Districts will 
hold their annual meeting in the college’s 
Student Union. The dual theme for their 
meeting is “Training for Service in Christian 
Education” and “Supervision in Action.” 

Officers of the Superintendents’ Con- 
ference are L. J. Dierker, chairman, (West- 
em District); Adolph H. Kramer, vice- 
chairman (Northern Illinois District); A. C. 
Erxleben, secretary (Kansas District); and 
H. A. Leimer, treasurer (Assistant Super- 
intendent, Western District). 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


New Addition to Training School. — 
Ground-breaking ceremonies for the addi- 
tion to St. John’s Lutheran School at Seward 
were held Thursday morning, September 30, 
at 9:00 A.M. Rev. Martin Yauk, pastor of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Herbert Kaiser, 
principal of the school, and Herman 
Schmieding, director of music, broke the 
ground simultaneously to begin the ground- 
breaking ceremony. Others who partici- 
pated in the ground breaking were mem- 
bers of the board for parish education, 
trustees of the church, members of the 
building committee, and representatives of 
the school children. Dr. Paul A. Zimmer- 
man, president of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, represented the college. The music 
was furnished by the Concordia Band. The 
new building will contain four classrooms, 
office space, an all-purpose gymnasium- 
auditorium, and lunchroom facilities. The 
plans call for the new addition to be one- 
story and have a full basement. The school 
has long been a training school for students 
preparing for the teaching profession at 
Concordia. 


Dr. Stelzer Honored. — Dr. Theodore G. 
Stelzer, professor of Education and Music, 
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has been elected a Fellow by the Council 
of Representatives of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. This election took place 
at the 1954 annual meeting in New York 
City and will become effective on January 1, 
1955. He has long been recognized as a 
leader in the psychological field and has 
been teaching courses in psychology for 
many years, 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louts, Mo. 


There’s a new look about the campus of 
Concordia Seminary. There is the newly 
erected Loeber Hall, and there have been 
some administrative changes which indicate 
the seminary’s quick reaction to the chal- 
lenge of a record enrollment this fall. 

Administrative Changes. —In the busi- 
ness office we find the new face of Mr. EI- 
dred H. Sulhoff, who has been engaged to 
serve aS accountant and office manager. 
In this capacity he will handle student 
accounts, do internal auditing, and give 
assistance wherever possible. Mr. Sulhoff 
received his training for his present position 
by attending evening courses at Washington 
University in St. Louis. 

There’s also a new face in the commissary. 
Mr. Erwin Geiselmann has taken over as 
head of the commissary, a position left 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Alvin Bur- 
meister. The new manager was born and 
raised in Germany and came to the United 
States in 1927. He comes to his position at 
the seminary well qualified, having been in 
food service since his arrival in this country. 

Business Manager William Krato reveals 
the “new look” also in the maintenance de- 
partment of the seminary. Mr. William 
Bekemeier has, since last summer, been 
serving as head of this department. Mr. 
Bekemeier is not exactly a part of the “new 
look,” since he has been on the seminary 
staff since January of 1954 in the position 
of building superintendent. 


Dedication of Loeber Hall. — Approxi- 
mately 700 people attended the solemn ded- 
icatory service for Loeber Hall, held Sunday 
afternoon, October 17, in the chapel of the 
seminary. The speaker was the grandson of 
Gotthold Heinrich Loeber, the man for 
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whom the new building is named. Assisting 
in the act of dedication were the Rev. 
Professor Alfred O. Fuerbringer, president; 
Mr. Carl Hoffmann, the builder; and the 
Rey. Professor Arthur C. Repp, Academic 
Dean and chairman of the building com- 
mittee. The liturgist was Dean of Students 
L. C. Wuerffel, and the Rev. Professor Wal- 
ter E. Buszin served as organist. 

Immediately after the service the assem- 
bled congregation took a student-directed 
tour of the new building, which contains, 
in addition to fifty sleep-study rooms, two 
lounges, the student center, and, in a sepa- 
rate wing, the spacious business offices. 

The erection of Loeber Hall was financed 
by a grant from the “Conquest for Christ” 
offering of Synod. The lounge on the first 
floor was furnished by the Concordia Sem- 
inary Guild. The furnishings in the office 
of the dormitory counselor are a memorial 
gift of the descendants of Gotthold Heinrich 
Loeber. 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Concordia Seminary opened its 109th 
school year with 803 students. Four in- 
structors were added to the teaching staff: 
Prof, Arthur Graff, who teaches in the de- 
partment of Practical Theology; Theodore 
Bundenthal, instructor of German and Hu- 
manities; John Heussman, librarian and 
instructor in physical science; and Earl 
Beckman, director of physical education and 
instructor in psychology. 

The revised curriculum, with its read- 
justment of a number of courses and addi- 
tional courses in Old Testament, which was 
introduced last year, is being continued and 
will be in full operation by September, 
1955. 

Favorable reports of the concert and mis- 
sionary tour of the Concordia Seminary 
Chorus in Great Britain this past summer 
continue to be received from England. 

New mission stations are being opened, 
with Robert Wedegren, student vicar in 
charge. The project is supported chiefly 
by the student body. 

The 17th annual Donation Day again 
proved a great success, with about 800 in 
attendance from Central Illinois. 


[December 


Wessel Hall, the modern lecture and 
music hall under construction, is nearing 
completion. It is hoped that the date of 
dedication can soon be announced. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Activities of Faculty Members. — Prof. 
Paul T. Dietz attended a meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association in Madison, 
Wis., on October 21 and 22. Discussion 
centered in the topic “Teaching the Under- 
graduate to Use the Library” and em- 
phasized the importance of general faculty 
co-operation. In a sectional meeting Pro- 
fessor Dietz served as presiding chairman 
of the college and university librarians’ 
group. He was elected a member of the 
steering committee designated to organize 
the group and to prepare a constitution for 
presentation at the next meeting. 

Members of the English Department 
(Professors J. H. Gienapp, E. A. Jenne, O. 
C. Rupprecht) attended the annual dinner 
meeting of the English Teachers’ Club of 
Greater Milwaukee on October 7. Professor 
Jenne, chairman of Concordia’s Department 
of English, has been a member of the exec- 
utive board of the English Teachers’ Club 
and served as chairman of the nominations 
and elections commitiee. Dr. R. J. Johnson, 
new president of Milwaukee Downer Col- 
lege, spoke on “The Relativity of Taste” and 
pointed out that schools today are attended 
by students with a varying background and 
that principles governing current IQ tests 
will be abandoned within five years. 

At a faculty meeting on October 26 
Dr. John F. Sullivan reported on a meeting 
which he and Prof. Elmer J. Moeller had 
attended at Milwaukee Downer College on 
October 16. The meeting was an informal 
assembly of state educators gathered to dis- 
cuss problems of general education. 

President Walter W. Stuenkel delivered 
the sermon for the Reformation Day Fes- 
tival in Springfield, Ill, on the afternoon 
of October 31. The service was arranged 
by twenty congregations in the Springfield 
area. On November 18 he addressed the 
Milwaukee Lutheran Boards of Parish Ed- 
ucation; the meeting was one of six area 
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assemblies scheduled by the South Wiscon- 
sin District. 

Prof. Albert C. Dede, an alumnus of 
St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., served 
as representative of Milwaukee’s Concordia 
at the recent installation of Prof. Lambert 
Mehl, new president of St. Paul’s. 

On October 31 Prof. O. C. Rupprecht 
delivered the sermon for a Christian Ed- 
ucation rally at Cissna Park, Ill., sponsored 
by eleven congregations of the Iroquois 
County area in the Central Illinois District. 

Student Enrollment. — In a report on 
student enrollment according to states, 
Prof. Paul F. Koehneke, registrar, made the 
following announcement: Wisconsin, 175 
(Milwaukee, 80); Illinois, 89; Michigan, 
24; Towa, 9; Ohio and Indiana, 5 each; 
Missouri, 8; North Dakota, 2; Canada, 2; 
Nebraska, 1. An analysis of student en- 
rollment according to synodical Districts 
yielded the following totals: South Wis- 
consin, 115; Northern Illinois, 72; North 
Wisconsin, 39; Michigan, 21; Central II- 
linois, 12; English, 12; Central, 8; Iowa 
East, 7; Iowa West, 2; Western, 4; North 
Dakota, 2; Ontario, 2; Southern Nebraska, 1; 
Wisconsin Synod, 16; Norwegian Synod, 1; 
American Lutheran Church, 3; United Lu- 
theran Church, 1. 


St. Paut’s COLLEGE 
ConcorpiA, Mo. 


President Installed. —The Rev. Lambert 
J. Mehl was installed as president of St. 
Paul’s College on the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 10. The Rev. Paul Mehl of Park Ridge, 
Il, delivered the address for the occasion. 
After the installation service open house 
was held at the new home for the president, 
and in the evening a dinner was given for 
approximately one hundred guests. 

Regional Staff Conference. — St. Paul's 
College will be host to the Regional Staff 
Conference on November 6. The synodical 
institutions at St. Paul, Minn., Seward, 
Nebr., and Winfield, Kans., have been in- 
vited to participate. 

New Encyclopedia Edited by Member of 
Faculty.—The Lutheran Cyclopedia, edited 
by Dr. E. L. Lueker of the St. Paul’s staff, 
has recently appeared. A number of other 
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St. Paul’s faculty members contributed ar- 
ticles. 

Reformation Rally. — The annual Ref- 
ormation Rally of the Concordia Zone 
L. L. L. was held at Central Missouri State 
College in Warrensburg on the afternoon 
of October 31. The Rev. George Wittmer 
delivered the address for the occasion. 
Special music was furnished by the Central 
Missouri State College brass band and a 
mass children’s chorus directed by Wilbert 
Rosin of the St. Paul’s faculty. 


College Association Elected President. — 
The St. Paul’s College Association re-elected 
the Rev. E. C. Pardieck of North Kansas 
City as its president at the annual meeting 
in the college chapel on the afternoon of 
October 17. As a project for the year the 
Association decided to purchase an addi- 
tional practice organ. 


ConcoRDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, INp. 


Tour of A Cappella Choir. — The College 
A Cappella Choir will tour the Fort Wayne 
area early in December, presenting a con- 
cert of Christmas-Advent music. The 70- 
voice choir is under the direction of 
Mr. Herbert Nuechterlein. 

Enrollment Sidelights.— One fourth of 
the 1955—56 entering class of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, is currently enrolled at 
Concordia, Fort Wayne. Over 120 students 
attending the college are from the Mich- 
igan, Ohio, and Indiana areas. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


The Oakland Concordia has recently as- 
sumed membership in the California Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. 

For the first time this year a health and 
hygiene course on the college level is being 
offered, with the new coach, Ed Strelow, as 
instructor. 

President Oscar T. Walle was the speaker 
at the Metropolitan Portland Reformation 
Festival held in Benson High School Au- 
ditorium, Portland, on October 31. 

A college Contemporary Affairs Club was 
recently organized, with Prof. Paul Stelter 
acting as faculty adviser. 
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The college Physical Science group, under 
the direction of Prof. H. Glock, took a “field 
trip” to Morrison Planetarium, San Fran- 
cisco, for a lecture entitled “The Sun.” They 
plan a revisit in December for “The Star 
of Bethlehem.” Morrison is outstanding for 
its “homemade” Academy Projector, the 
only one of its kind in the United States 
said to outstrip the imported machines in 
performance. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Library Relocated. — The college library, 
which has been housed in the administration 
building, was moved to the large room on 
the ground floor of the dormitory building 
formerly used for handball and other indoor 
activities. Members of the faculty did the 
carpentry work necessary to remodel the 
new location, and the entire student body 
assisted in moving the books. New steel 
shelving was purchased. Although the new 
location is temporary, it offers the advan- 
tages of nearly doubling the former book- 
shelf capacity and the area for student 
study. 


Chapel Remodeled. — The stage of the 
former auditorium was rebuilt, all the cur- 
tains were removed, lighting fixtures were 
changed, and paint was applied to prepare 
a place for a new altar and lectern for the 
college chapel. Faculty wives are doing the 
needlework for the fair linen and paraments 
in the four liturgical colors. 


Landscaping Project.— Large crews of 
workmen, including many students, have 
been working feverishly to beat the winter 
with the major landscaping work on the 
campus. Frontage before five of the faculty 
dwellings has been completely reworked 
with new concrete sidewalks, curbing, front 
porches and steps. The road leading to the 
new gymnasium-auditorium was rebuilt, the 
building landscaped, and a new parking 


area constructed. 


Reformation Festival. — The gymnasium- 
auditorium was filled to capacity as the Lu- 
theran congregations of Greater Edmonton 
joined to celebrate Reformation Day. Pres- 
ident W. M. Wangerin was the speaker. 


[December 


Dr. A. H. Schwermann conducted the 200- 
voice mass chorus. Miss Marvelyn Schwer- 
mann played the pipe organ. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


The faculty gave thought to, and as a 
result is offering to the Board for Higher 
Education, a realignment of the curricular 
courses on the high-school level. 

The 8:40 Club, under the direction of 
Professor Leja, offered the first of the 
monthly short plays it plans to present in 
the course of the school year alongside the 
two major plays. This first effort presents 
O’Neill’s famous one-act play of the sea, 
“Bound East for Kardiff.” 


REUNION ADDISON CLASS 
OF 1909 


On June 26, 1954, the class of 1909, Ad- 
dison Teachers Seminary, was reassembled 
at River Forest for its reunion after forty- 
five years of service. Its honored guest was 
Prof. Albert Miller, who spent the dinner 
hour and the evening reminiscing with the 
sixteen members and their wives who had 
gathered for this occasion. 

Of the thirty-six graduates ten have en- 
tered their eternal rest. Of the remaining, 
eighteen are still active in our schools, 
while eight were compelled to retire from 
their chosen work, primarily for reasons of 
health. 

Present were: P. Buuck, A. Christian, M. 
Eggerding, G. Elbert, A. Falke, A. Felten, 
T. Gose, A. Koldewey, A. Krieg, W. Mat- 
thes, M. Merz, L. Palm, L. Roedel, E. Streu- 
fert, H. Sonntag, G. Twietmeyer. 


BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


Intermediate Grade Units in Religion. — 
The Board for Parish Education approved 
for publication intermediate grade units in 
religion that will be available for use in 
September, 1955. These units are an out- 
growth of workshops conducted at Concor- 
dia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., in 
1949, and at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
in 1952. 
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A Sunday School Standard. — The Board 
for Parish Education has appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a general Sunday school 
standard. The following persons are being 
asked to serve on this committee: Dr. Mar- 
tin H. Scharlemann, Dr. A. C. Mueller, the 
Rey. R. C. Rein, Rev. Carl Dankworth, and 
Rev. Theodore Schroeder. The Board will 
present a preliminary report on the Sunday 
school standard to the 1955 Educational 
Conference. 


Information Bulletin on “How Your 
Church Can Train Bible Class Teachers.” — 
The Board for Parish Education will shortly 
issue an information bulletin setting forth 
aims and procedures for the training of 
Bible class teachers. The manuscript is 
presently being sent to a selected group of 
parish pastors to solicit suggestions for the 
final revision. When ready, this information 


bulletin will be sent to all pastors. 


The Promotion of Bible Institutes. — The 
Board for Parish Education is making a 
determined effort to establish more Bible 
institutes by lining up the places where an 
institute seems feasible. It is suggesting a 
specific approach to those areas through the 
District Boards for Parish Education and 
suggesting that in each area an exploratory 
committee be selected. Contacts are also 
being made with the Secretary of Missions 
to promote Bible institutes in all mission 


fields. 


Resource Materials for Sunday School 
Associations. —The Board for Parish Educa- 
tion plans to present annual resource mate- 
rials for Sunday school associations, first to 
appear in time for the 1955 spring meetings. 
This mimeographed material will be issued 
as part of the Board for Parish Education 
Bulletin for December. Reprints will be 
made available free of charge for all Sun- 
day school associations. 


COMMENTS ON 
SCHOOL SITUATION 
IN MICHIGAN DISTRICT 
Seventy schools show a gain in pupil 
membership ranging from two to forty. 
The Detroit Lutheran High School knows 
not where to find space for more students 
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after taxing present capacity with somewhat 
over 500 students. 

The number of kindergarten classes is 
growing. This accounts in part for the 
friendly arguments in the rivalry between 
certain schools as to which belongs numer- 
ically in first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth place. The “last-place” school is just 
as good, except that it has fewer pupils. 

Of the 374 teachers, 202 are permanently 
called men; 23 are men students and 
emeriti; 149 are women, of whom 68 are 
married. 

From October 1 of 1953 to October 1 of 
1954, eleven permanently called men were 
transferred within the District, 8 were se- 
cured from other Districts, and 17 from the 
synodical teachers’ colleges. 

Within the same period of time, 12 
women teachers were transferred within the 
District, 24 were obtained from synodical 
colleges, and 37 from other sources. 

Direct assistance was given by the Dis- 
trict School Office in securing 129 of the 
new or transferred teachers. 

Of the men teachers who left Michigan 
Lutheran schools, 10 were transferred to 
other Districts, and one resigned because 
of ill health. 

In the case of women teachers, 2 were 
transferred to other Districts, 14 were re- 
lieved of temporary emergency service, 16 
were married, 20 returned to household 
duties, 13 returned to college, 4 entered 
secular work, 7 resigned because of ill 
health, and one was called to her heavenly 
home. 

Note to pastors, teachers, parents, rel- 
atives, friends: Come the Christmas visits, 
will you help qualified high school seniors 
reach a decision to dedicate their talents to 
teaching in a Christian day school? 

S. J. Rota 


RELIGION 
AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Throughout the nation conferences have 
been conducted on the general topic of 
religion in education. A three-week work- 
shop at the University of Chicago permitted 
attendance at the numerous sessions by 
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members of the River Forest summer school 
faculty and the following summary. 


Why is there an upsurging concern about 
religious education? 


1. The morals of youth have reached the 
state where there no longer is a margin of 
safety. The youth of today are little affected 
by the inherited backwash of Christian cul- 
ture. They need indoctrination. 


2. Public schools have been attacked in 
the press. They have been called “godless.” 
They have been accused of supplanting the 
God incorporated by name in the basic doc- 
uments of the founding fathers and replacing 
Him with “democracy” and “atheism.” The 
public schools feel the need for defense. 


8. There is growing concern about reli- 
gion becoming a Sunday ceremony rather 
than something that is applicable at all 
times. 

4, The limitations of the Sunday school 
program are growing more and more ev- 
ident. 


5. Parents are not assuming adequate re- 
sponsibility for religious instruction. 

6. It is generally felt that few people are 
“good” without “God.” Moral values which 
have horizontal dimension must receive 
nourishment from the spiritual which have 
vertical dimension. The spiritual is the root 
and the moral the fruit. Morals are degen- 
erate since children are spiritually impov- 
erished. 

Who can provide for religious education? 


1. The public schools do not wish to be 
accused of dropping religion from the cur- 
riculum. This was done on parental insist- 
ence. Particularly those parents who strongly 
defended a denominational position contrib- 
uted to the secularization of the public 
schools. The many church denominations 
in the United States do not permit a single 
interpretation, 

2, Parents and churches have the respon- 
sibility of providing religious instruction, but 
they have been remiss in their duties. Many 
churches have anemic programs. Parents 
have been in the habit of making schools 
assume more and more responsibilities. In 
this process, religion has suffered by neglect. 
Parents and churches have the responsibility 
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of nurturing and instructing children in re- 
ligious commitment, faith, and discipleship. 
No agency of the state, including the school, 
can safely or wisely be entrusted with this 
task. However, it is conceded that one great 
danger in the United States is the attempt 
to prevent the encroachment of religion on 
civil life. When this is done, religion is kept 
out altogether. This is disastrous for the 
state. The exclusion of all religion from the 
state does not flow from our American her- 
itage. We are not a secular state. 


3. Churches have a right to maintain their 
own schools, but they must meet certain 
prescribed standards of achievement and 
provide physical facilities as prescribed by 
law. The right to maintain parochial schools 
is assured by the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments. But these amendments also 
prevent a sponsorship of any particular reli- 
gious doctrine by a state agency or through 
the use of properties owned by a state 
agency or by financing a church program 
with state funds. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court show clearly how difficult it 
is to draw sharp lines of demarcation be- 
tween church and state when the philosophy 
on which law is based is derived from reli- 
gion, specifically revelation. Note that since 
1947 the Supreme Court of the United States 
has invoked the principles of separation of 
church and state under the First Amendment 
in three leading cases: sustaining a New 
Jersey statute according to which parents 
were reimbursed for bus fares to send chil- 
dren to Roman Catholic schools; striking 
down a “released-time” arrangement in 
Illinois which used public-school buildings; 
and sustaining a New York arrangement 
for “released-time” classes off the school 
grounds. Earlier the Court had permitted 
the purchase of textbooks in Louisiana for 
parochial school pupils with public funds. 

While on the one hand enunciating the 
principle of separation of church and state 
as an interpretation of the First Amendment 
and applying it to statutes of the states 
under the Fourteenth Amendment as well 
as to Congress under the First, the Court 
has not yet made clear just what the prin- 
ciple separates in fact. It is also clear that 
the Court will not take jurisdiction of cases 
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in which the Supreme Court of a state 
strikes down a statute as violating a state 
constitutional provision against the use of 
public funds for private schools, perhaps 
under the guise of public welfare. 

Basically, what can the public schools do 
about the critical problem of solving the 
need for spiritual growth? 

1. The teacher should show by his con- 
duct that his moral standards are high and 
that he is a diligent church worker. The 
teacher is the greatest “visual aid.” 

2. Public schools can teach about religion 
and its place in current culture and that 
something is missing in man’s culture with- 
out religion. 

3. Teachers can identify moral and ethical 
values and teach them. 

4, They can teach the importance of reli- 
gious freedom. 

5. They can point out that Americans 
differ widely in their definition of God. 

6. They can encourage children to par- 
ticipate in the programs of their own par- 
ticular churches. 

7. They can recognize the church as es- 
sential and worthy of support. 

8. They can insist on the application of 
basic moral codes, although it is up to the 
church to add the element of divine sanction. 

9. They can note the religious elements 
in literature, music, and science. 

10. They can recognize special days such 
as Thanksgiving and usually Christmas and 
Easter. 

11. They can give information about var- 
ious religions. 

What are some specific moral and spiritual 
values which public schools can incorporate 
in their instructional program? The following 
are a suggested few. 

1. Each person is responsible for his own 
conduct. 

2. Institutions are the servants of man- 
kind. 

3. Problems should be solved by common 
consent rather than violence. 

4, All persons should be judged on the 
same moral standards. 

5. The human mind should be liberated 
by access to information and opinion. 

6. The concept of brotherhood should 
take precedence over selfish interests. 
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7. Each person should have the greatest 
possible opportunity for the pursuit of hap- 
piness. : 

8. Each person should be offered emo- 
tional and spiritual experiences which tran- 
scend the material aspects of life. 

H. G: 


DO YOU KNOW? 


The Latest in Toys.— The “do-it-your- 
self” trend has affected children’s toys. 
Manufacturers have placed on the market 
kits from which children can build sport 
cars, ranch-type houses, and “atomic- 
powered” submarines. Children are appar- 
ently losing interest in space fiction (evi- 
denced by a drop in the demand for 
space-adventure gear), but interest in cow- 
boy items is high. 

Declining. — In 1932 there were 127,500 
school districts in the United States. Today, 
due to consolidation, the number stands at 
about 70,000. 


Alarm Sounded. — Supt. David G. Salten 
told the American Psychological Association 
that one child out of every twelve born this 
year will sometime during his lifetime suffer 
a mental illness severe enough to be hos- 
pitalized and that “our present provision 
for psychological services in our schools is 
inadequate.” 

Wanted: Balanced Attention. — The U.S. 
Office of Education reports that a sampling 
of high schools reveals that slow learners 
are getting more attention than rapid 
learners. 

A Defense Measure. — At a meeting in 
Washington the American Legion decided 
“to step in and get behind a strong program 
of universal military training.” Its plan will 
be ready for Congress in January, 1955. 

May It Help. — UN health agencies have 
vaccinated 38,000,000 children with a drug 
that promises to reduce the incidence of 
tuberculosis. 

Fateful date. — The U.S. Supreme Court 
will hear arguments beginning December 6 
on how to enforce its opinion outlawing 
segregation. 

Desegregation — Indian style. — New 
York State ended its segregation of Indian 
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school children. For the first time in more 
than 100 years Indian and white children 
entered the same schools this September. 

Crises in Education. — In its issue of Sep- 
tember 11, 1954, the Saturday Review listed 
the following as “five crises in education”: 
(1) criticism of the curriculum, especially 
the teaching of the three R’s; (2) shortage 
of classroom space; (3) desegregation; 
(4) juvenile delinquency; and (5) threat 
to learning implicit in some of the activities 
of Congress. 

A Clean-up on Comics.— A new group 
known as the Comics Magazine Association 
of America represents 24 of the nation’s 
27 comic magazine publishers. This group 
has appointed New York Magistrate Charles 
F. Murphy to serve as an industry-wide 
“czar” to enforce a new code of ethics 
banning horror and terror comics. William 
Gaines of New York, the publisher who says 
he introduced horror comic magazines for 
children, has announced discontinuance of 
such periodicals. He is not convinced of the 
validity of his decision and says that horror 
comics “have nothing to do with juvenile 
delinquency.” However, he proposes to 
abide by parental wishes. 

UNESCO Agenda Items. — Proposals for 
the opening of an international school and 
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the establishment of a world center for the 
study of social implications of technological 
change are among the items on the crowded 
agenda for UNESCO’s big monthlong meet- 
ing being conducted at Montevideo, from 
November 11 to December 11. 

Roundup. — A follow-up survey of 1953 
teacher graduates of colleges in 13 states 
and Hawaii, by the National Educational 
Association, revealed that only 64 per cent 
of the teacher candidates selected teaching 
as a career. Many were attracted to other 
occupations. Some continued in college for 
graduate work. Military service cut deeply 
into the ranks of men graduates and home- 
making depleted the ranks of the women. 


A Sign of Culture? — More people visited 
Chicago’s Museum of Science and Industry 
during 1958 than bought tickets to profes- 
sional games played in that city. 

Children Are Reading. — The sale of chil- 
dren’s books has almost doubled in the last 
five years. In 1935, only 532 new children’s 
books were published. In 1953 the total was 
approximately 1,500. In the past twelve 
years about 220,000 copies of Little Golden 
Books were sold. About 3,000,000 copies of 
the Ding-Dong School Books by Dr. Frances 
Horwich were sold before publication date. 


Summoned to Rest 


Hueco J. ARENDT, Monroe, Mich., on October 7, 1954, suddenly at the age of 41. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher for twenty years at St. John, Clinton, Iowa; Bethlehem, Milwau- 


kee, Wis.; and Trinity, Monroe, Mich. 


Watter F, Rersr, Columbus, Nebr., on April 23, 1954, at the age of 66. For a total 


of 30 years he had served as teacher in Lutheran schools at Columbus, Snyder, and Beemer, 
Nebr. After he retired from teaching in 1937, he made his home at Columbus, Nebr., 
where he was a member of Immanuel Church. 


J. E. Ricnarp Scumuvr, Milwaukee, Wis., on August 18, 1954, at the age of 68. He had 
served the church for a period of forty-six years, twenty-five of which he spent as professor 
of modern languages and religion at Concordia College, Milwaukee, and during the last 
ten years he also served as dean of the college. Prior to that he held pastorates at St. John’s 
Church, Galva, Iowa, and at St. Paul’s Church, Ireton, Iowa. Professor Schmidt was well 


known in Wisconsin for his association with the Lutheran radio broadcast over Station 
WTMJ, Milwaukee. 


MeEtcutior W. ZEHNDER, emeritus, Detroit, Mich., September 18, 1954, at the age 
of 80. For forty-eight years he had served as Lutheran teacher and organist at Zion 
Church in Detroit. In 1942 he found it necessary to resign from teaching. In recognition 


of his faithful services the congregation paid him*half of his salary from the time of his 
retirement till his death. 


